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intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  there  is  of  its  flonrilhing  here.  I’hc  iitn/- 
her  colonies  no  longer  binding  us  to  tioii  moil  prefcrablcr  fur  a  plantation  is  the 
confult  their  intereft  by  refraining  from  fouthern  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  a  fpot  that 
cultivating  an  article  of  great  home-  is  (lieltered  from  the  blighting  north  winds 
confumption ;  it  is  probable  the  Le-  which  fo  frequently  blow,  tluring  the 
giflature  W’ill  take  off  thofe  reftridlions  fpring  months,  in  this  ifland.  But  at  the 
that  now  operate  in  a  twofold  manner  fame  time  the  plants  mull  enjoy  a  tree  cur- 
to  our  prejudice.  In  this  expedlation,  rent  of  air :  for  if  that  be  obftrudted  they 
it  is  hoped  our  country  readers  will  be  will  not  profper. 

picafed  with  having  fume  hints  for  a  As  the  tobacco  plant,  being  an  annual* 
new  article  in  gardening,  derived  from  is  only  to  be  raifed  from  feed,  the  greateft 
a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  care  in  purchafing  Ihefc  is  necclfary  ;  left: 
fubjedl,  and  with  the  country  from  by  fowing  fuch  as  arc  not  good,  wc  lol'c, 
whence  we  have  hitherto  been  fupplied  with  the  expected  crop,  the  feafon.  '1  he 
with  a  plant  that  may  from  cuftom  be  different  forts  of  the  feeds  not  being  dif- 
now  almoft  deemed  to  many  people  a  tinguiftiable  from  each  other,  nor  the 
neceflary  of  life.]  goodnefs to  be  afeertained  by  their  appear¬ 

ance,  the  purcliafer  Ihould  apply  to  a 
JSTRUCTIONS  for  Cultivating  and  Cu-  perfon  of  charadler  in  that  profeiTion.  la 
Tobacco  in  England :  From  Mr  cielcribing  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  plant 
Carver's  Treati/e  on  that  SubjeS,  ought  to  be  raifed  from  the  feed,  as  well 

as  in  the  fuccceding  progrefs,  I  lhall  con- 
PHE  bea  ground  for  raifing  the  plant  fine  inyfelf  to  the  practice  of  the  northern 
^  is  a  warm  rich  foil,  not  fubjecl  to  colonies  of  America,  as  thefe  .ire  moic 
J  over-run  with  weeds  j  for  from  thefe  parallel  in  their  latitude  to  England. 

be  totally  cleared.  The  foil  in  About  the  middle  of  April,  or  rather 
it  grows  in  Virginia,  is  inclining  to  fooner  in  a  forward  fpring,  fow  the  feed 
coufcquently  warm  and  light  ;  the  in  bedsfirft  prepared  for  the  purpofe,with 
■irfr  therefore  nrfiTr/-*  n  f  th- land  au-.  fomc  Warm*  rich  manure,  lu  a  cold 


fpnng,  regular  hot- beds  would  be  mod 
cbgib’  *  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  indeed  the 
gi'  Miners  of  this  country  are  perfuaded, 
that  the  Nicotania  cannot  be  raifed  in  any 
other  way  ;  but  thefe  are  feldom  to  be 
found  in  common  gardens,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  weather  is  not  remark¬ 
ably  fevere,  they  might  be  reared  without 
doors.  A  fquare  yard  of  land,  for  which 
a  fmall  quantity  of  fer  i  is  liifiicient,  will 
produce  above  fiv^  hu'.d^ed  plants,  and 
allow  pnipcr  foacc  for  their  nurture  till 
they  arc  fit  to  tranlpUnl, 

Havnig  fo  A-n  Uv:  feed  in  the  manner  di- 
reded,  on  the  Icaft  aporchenfion  of  a  froit 
after  ♦  he  plants  appear,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  Ipi  ead  mats  over  the  bed8,elevatcd  from 
the  ground  by  poles  laid  acrofi.  Thefc 
however  muft  be  removed  in  the  morning 
foon  after  the  fun  appears,  that  they  may 
receive  as  much  benefit  as  polTiblc  from  its 
warmth,  and  from  the  air.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  proceed  till  the  leaves  have  attained  the 
iize  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  which  they  will  do  in  about  a 
in®nth,  or  near  the  middle  of  May.  One 
invariable  ruie  for  their  being  able  to  bear 
removal  is,  when  ihc  fourth  leaf  is  fprout- 
eu,  and  the  fifth  juft  appears.  Then  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  firll  rains,  or  gentle 
Hiowers,  to  tranfplant  them  into  fuch  a 
'  kni  and  litiiation  as  before  deferibed. 
land  muft  be  plowed,  or  dug  up  with 
fpades,  as  mellow  and  light  as  poffiblc. 
Haife,  wdth  the  hoe,  fmall  hillocks  at  the 
tliftance  of  two  feet,  or  a  liitlc  more, 
from  each  other,  taking  care  that  no  hard 
fods  or  lumps  are  in  it,  and  then  juft  in¬ 
dent  the  middle  of  each,  without  dibbling 
1  he  holes  as  for  fome  other  plants.  When 
your  ground  h  thus  prepared,  dig  up  the 
plants  in  a  gentle  manner  from  their  na¬ 
tive  bed,  and  infert  a  plant  gently  into  the 
center  of  each  hillock,  prelTing  the  foil 
around  it  with  your  fingers,  and  taking 
the  greateft  care,  during  the  operation, 
that  you  do  not  break  off  any  of  the  leaves, 
which  arc  at  this  time  cxquifitely  tender. 
If  the  weather  proves  dry,  after  they  are 
thus  Iran fplanted,  they  muft  be  watered 
with  foft  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
nfually  done  to  coleworts  or  plants  of  a 
iiroilar  kind.  From  this  time  great  care 
muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  ground  foft,  and 
fsee  from  weeds,  by  often  ftirring  with 
j  oiir  hoc  the  mould  round  the  root?,  and 
pruning  off  the  dead  Leaves  that  fomc- 
times  are  found  near  the  bottpm  of  the 
ftalk. 

The  difference  of  this  climate  from  that 


in  which  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  oS 
ferve  the  progrefs  of  this  plant,  will  not 
permit  me  to  direct  with  certainty  the  lim 
which  IS  moft  proper  to  take  off  the  top  of 
it,  to  prevent  it  from  running  to 
This  knowledge  can  only  be  perfedlly  ac 
quii ed  by  experience.  When  it  has  rifen 
to  upwards  of  tw^o  feet,  it  commonly  l>c. 
gins  to  put  forth  the  branches  on  which 
the  flowers  and  feeds  are  produced  ;  bJt 
as  this  expanlion,  if  fuffered  to  take  place 
w^mld  drain  the  nutriment  from  the  leaves’ 
and  thereby  leflen  their  fize  and  efiicacy! 
it  becomes  needful  at  this  ftage  to  nip  iff 
the  extremity  of  the  ftalk,  to  prevent  itj 
growing  higher.  In  fome  other  climatca 
the  top  is  commonly  cut  off  when  the 
plant  has  fifteen  leaves  ;  if  the  tobacco  ii 
intended  to  be  a  little  ftroogcr  thin  iifual, 
this  is  done  when  it  has  only  thirteen; 
and  fometimee,  when  it  h  chofen  to  be 
remarkably  pow^crful,  eleven  or  twelve 
leaves  only  are  allowed  to  expand.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  planter  is  dcfirous  to 
have  his  crop  very  mild,  he  fuffers  it  to 
put  forth  eighteen  or  twenty  :  but  in  this 
calculation  the  three  or  four  louder  leaves 
next  the  ground  arc  not  to  be  reckoned. : 

This  is  denominated  **  topping  the  to¬ 
bacco,”  and  is  much  better  doue  by  the 
finger  and  thumb  than  w  ith  any  inftru- 
rneiit ;  becaufe  the  former  clofe,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  pores  of  the  plants ;  w  hert- 
as,  w'hcn  it  is  done  with  the  latter,  the 
juices  are  in  fome  degree  exhaufted.  And 
tbo*  this  might  appear  unimportant,  yet 
every  method  that  tends  to  give  vigour 
to  the  leaves  fliould  be  carefully  piirlued. 
For  the  fanae  rcafon  care  inufi  be  taken 
to  nip  off  the  fpronts  that  will  be  conti¬ 
nually  fpringing  up  at  the  jundion  of  the 
leaves  with  the  ftalks.  This  is  termed 
“  Tuckering  the  tobacco,”  and  ought  to 
be  repeated  as  often  as  occafion  requirts. 

The  laft,  and  not  the  leaft  concern  in 
thecultivation  of  this  plant,  is  thedeftriic- 
tion  of  the  worm  that  Nature  has  given 
it  for  an  enemy,  and  which,  like  many 
other  leptiles,  preys  on  its  benefador. 
To  deftroy  ihefe, which  are  the  onlyinftds 
that  molcft  this  plant,  every  leaf  muft  be 
carefully  fearched.  As  foon  as  fuch  a 
wound  is  difeovered,  the  caufe  of  ib  ^ 
will  be  found  near  it,  from  his  uniuu* 
ftantial. texture,  which  I  fiiall  pitfcntly 

deferibe,  may  tc  cafily  cndlied  :  hut  tt.e 

beft  method  is  to  pluck  it  away  by 
horn,  and  then  crurii  it.  Without  con* 
ftant  attention  to  Ihele  tiox»oiis  infens, 
a  whole  field  of  plants  nr.ur  be  Cv' 
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Rfovcd.  This  i9  termed  ‘‘  worming  the 

Leo;”  and  as  thefe  worms  arc  found 
•ra^  predominant  the  latter  end  of  July 
ifldthc  beginning  of  Augull,  they  muft 
be  paiticalarly  attended  to  at  that  feafon. 

As  I  hw  juft  obferved  that  it  is  im- 
poffible,  without  experience,  to  point  out 
tSf  due  lime  for  topping  the  plant,  fo  it  is 
equally  ai  impoffible  to  afeertain  tbeHme 
it  will  take  to  ripen  in  this  climate.  That 
can  only  be  known  by  future  obfervations ; 
for  ai  it  is  at  prefent  only  cultivated  in 
foglanJ  as  an  ornament  for  the  garden, 
no  particular  attention  has,  1  believe, 
been  hitherto beftowed  on  the  prefcivation 
of  its  leaves.  The  apparent  figng,  how- 
CTcr,  ofits  maturity  are,  that  the  leaves, 
IS  they  approach  a  ftate  of  ripenefs,  be¬ 
come  more  corrugated  or  rough  ;  and 
when  fully  ripe,  appear  mottled  with  yel¬ 
low  fpots  on  the  railed  parts,  whilft  the 
cavities  retain  their  ufual  green  colour. 
They  are,  at  this  time,  alfo  thicker  than 
they  have  before  been,  and  arc  covered 
with  a  kind  of  downy  velvet.  If  heavy 
rains  happen  at  this  critical  period,  they 
will  walli  this  excrefeent  fubftance  off, 
and  thereby  damage  the  plants.  la  fiich 
a  cafe,  if  the  frofty  nights  arc  not  begun, 
it  is  proper  to  let  them  (land  a  few  days 
longer;  when,  if  the  weather  be  more  mo¬ 
derate,  they  will  recover  this  fubftance  a- 
gain.  Bat  if  a  froft  unexpectedly  happens 
during  the  night,  they  mnft  be  carefully 
examined  in  the  morning  before  the  fun 
has  any  influence  on  them  :  and  th'^fe 
which  arc  found  to  be  covered  with  fro'ty 
particles,  whether  thoroughly  ripe  or  not, 
mud  b**  cut  up  ;  for  tho^  they  may  not  all 
appear  to  be  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  maturity, 
yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  it,  and  will 
diffei  but  little  in  goodncfsfromthofe  that 
are  perfcdllyfo. 

Having  now  given  every  inftrudtion  that 
occurs  to  my  memory  relative  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  plant, I  (hall  deferibe  the  worm 
lhat  infefts  it.  It  is  of  the  horned  fpecies, 
jind  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  plant  ; 
lothat  in  many  parts  of  America  it  is  dif- 
hnguiihcd  by  the  name  of  the  Tobacco- 
worm.  The  firft  time  it  is  difcernible  is 
when  the  plants  have  gained  about  half 
Iheir  height :  it  then  appears  to  be  nearly 
large  at  a  gnat ;  foon  after  which  it 
.^ngthens  into  a  worm,  and  by  degrees 
^creafes  to  the  fize  of  a  man’s  linger.  In 
^3pcit  is  regular  from  its  head  to  its  tail, 
I'lthout  any  diudnutlon  ac  either extremi- 
i »  indented  or  libbed  round  at  equal  dif- 
“Hcca,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 


each  other,  and  having  at  every  one  of 
thefe  divifions  a  pair  of  claws,  by  which 
it  faftens  itfclf  to  ihc  plant.  Its  mouth, 
like  that  of  the  caterpillar,  is  placed  under 
the  fore  part  of  the  head.  On  the  top  of 
the  head,  between  the  eyes,  grows  a  horn 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  greatly 
rcfcmbling  a  thorn  ;  the  extreme  part  of 
which  is  brown,  of  a  firm  texture,  and 
ftiarp.pointcd.  By  this  horn,  as  before 
obferved,  it  is  ufually  plucked  from  the 
leaf. 

When  the  plant  is  fit  for  gathering,  on 
the  firft  morning  that  promifes  a  fair  day, 
before  the  fun  is  rifen,  take  a  long  knife, 
and  holding  the  ftalk  near  the  too  witti 
one  hand,  fever  it  from  its  root  with  the 
other,  as  low  as  poiFiblc.  Having  done 
this,  lay  it  gently  on  the  ground,  and 
there  let  it  remain  expofed  to  the  fun 
throughout  the  day,  or  until  the  leaves  arc 
entirely  wilted,  as  it  is  termed  in  Amt*ri. 
ca;  that  is,  till  they  become  limber,  and 
will  bend  any  way  without  breaking.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  rain  fliould  conti¬ 
nue  without  any  intervals,  and  the  plant 
appears  to  be  full  ripe,  they  muft  be  cut 
down  and  hoofed  immediately.  Ihij 
muft  be  done,  however,  with  great  care, 
that  the  leaves,  which  arc  in  this  ftate  very 
brittle,  may  not  be  broken.  Being  placed 
under  proper  fhelter,  either  in  a  barn  ora 
covered  hovel,  where  tliey  cannot  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  rain  or  loo  much  air,  they 
muft  be  thinly  fcattered  on  the  floor,  and 
if  the  fun  does  not  appear  for  fevera! 
days,  fo  that  they  can  be  laid  out  again, 
they  muft  remain  to  wilt  in  that  manner; 
which  is  not  indeed  fo  defirable  as  in  the 
fun,  nor  will  the  tobacco  prove  quite  fo 
good. 

When  the  leaves  have  acquired  the 
flexibility  before-deferibed,  the  plants 
muft  be  laid  in  heaps,  or  rather  in  one 
heap,  if  the  quantity  be  rot  too  great, 
and  in  about  twcnty-f.ur  hours  they 
will  be  found  to  fweat.  But  during  this 
time,  when  they  have  lain  for  a  littl- 
while,  and  begin  to  ferment,  it  is  necef- 
firy  to  turn  them,  that  the  w'hole  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  equally  fermented.  The 
longer  they  lie  in  this  fituaiion  the  dar¬ 
ker-coloured  the  tobacco  bteomes.— 
This  is  termed  “  fweating  the  tobacco.” 

After  they  have  lain  in  this  manner  fir 
three  or  four  days,  for  in  a  longer  time 
they  gr  ow  mouldy,  the  |>!ant!i  may  be 
iierl  to 'Cl  her  in  pairs,  and  hung  across  a 
pole,  in  the  fame  covcied  place,  a  proptr 
interval  being  itft  between  each  pair.  lu 
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about  a  month  they  will  be  thoroughly 
driedf  and  of  a  proper  temperature  to  be 
taken  down.  This  ftatc  may  be  afccr- 
tained  by  their  appearing  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  as  thofc  imported  from  America, 
with  which  few  are  unacquainted.  But 
this  can  be  done  at  no  other  feafon  than 
during  wet  weather ;  for  the  tobacco 
greatly  abounding  with  falts,  it  is  always 
affected  if  there  is  the  leaft  humidity  in 
the  atmofphere,  even  though  it  be  hung 
in  a  dry  place.  If  this  rule  be  not  ob- 
ferved,  but  they  arc  removed  in  dry 
weather,  the  leaves  will  crumble,  and  a 
confidcrable  waftc  will  attend  its  remo* 
val. 

As  foon  as  the  plants  are  taken  down, 
they  mull  once  more  be  laid  in  a  heap, 
and  preffed  with  heavy  logs  of  wood  for 
about  a  week.  This  climate,  however, 
may  require  a  longer  time.  Whilft  they 
remain  in  this  ftate,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  introduce  your  hand  frequently  into 
the  heap,  to  difeover  whether  the  heat 
be  not  too  intenfc  ;  for  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  this  will  fometimes  be  the  cafe,  and 
confiderablc  damage  will  accrue  from  it. 
When  the  heat  exceeds  a  moderate  glow¬ 
ing  warmth,  part  of  the  weight  by  which 
they  are  comprelTed  mull  be  taken  away; 
and  the  caufe  being  removed,  the  effc^ 
will  ceafe.  This  is  called  “  the  fccond 
or  laft  fwealing,”  and  when  compleated, 
which  it  generally  will  be  in  about  the 
time  juft  mentioned,  the  leaves  maybe 
flripped  from  the  ftalks  for  ufe.  Many 
omit  this  laft  operation,  but  it  takes 
away  any  remaining  harlhnefs,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  tobacco  more  mellow.  When 
the  leaves  are  ftripped  from  the  ftalks, 
they  are  to  be  tied  up  in  bunches,  and 
kept  in  a  cellar,  or  any  other  place  that 

damp  ;  though,  if  not  handled  in  dry 
weather,  but  only  during  a  rainy  feafon, 
it  is  of  little  confequence  in  what  part  of 
the  houfe  or  barn  they  are  laid  up.  At 
this  period  the  tobacco  is  thoroughly 
cured,  and  equally  proper  for  manufac¬ 
turing  as  that  imported  from  the  colo¬ 
nies.  If  it  has  been  properly  managed, 
that  raw  fiery  tafte,  fo  frequently  found 
in  the  common  fale  tobacco,  will  be  to¬ 
tally  eradicated  ;  and  though  it  retains 
all  its  ftrength,  will  be  foft  and  pleafing  in 
its  flavour.  Thofe  who  are  curious  in 
their  tobacco  in  the  northern  colonics  of 
America,  fprinkle  it,  when  made  up  into 
rolls  for  keeping,  with  fmall  rornmon 
white  wince  or  cyder,  inftcad  of  fait  wa- 
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fllvour^'^*'  gives  it  an  inexprcflibly  fine 

By  purfuing  the  rules  which  I  hsve 
endeavoured  to  give  in  as  explicit  terms 
as  poffible,  country  gentlemen  and  land- 
holders  in  general  will  be  enabled  tn 
raifc  much  better  tobacco  than  that 
which  is  ufually  imported  from  Mary, 
land  or  Virginia  :  for  notwiiftaiidin^^ 
there  are  not  wanting  prohibitorv  law? 
in  thofe  countries  to  prevent  the  planters 
from  fending  to  market  any  but  the  prin- 
cipal  leaves,  yet  they  frequently,  to  in- 
creafe  their  profit,  fuifer  the  fpioiiistn 
grow,  and  mix  the  fmaller  leaves  of  theie 
with  the  others,  which  render  them 
much  inferior  in  goodnefs. 

The  crops  that  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
may  be  raifed  in  England,  will  greatly 
exceed  in  flavour  and  efficacy  any  that  is 
imported  from  the  fouthern  colonies: 
for,  though  northern  climates  require  far 
more  care  and  exaiftnefs  to  bring  tobacco 
to  a  proper  ftate  of  maturity  than  vvai- 
mer  latitudes,  yet  this  tardinefs  of 
growth  tends  to  impregnate  the  plant* 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  falts,  and  con* 
fequently  with  that  aromatic  flavour  for 
which  it  is  prized,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  produce  of  Iiotter  dime?,  where  it  ig 
brought  to  a  ftate  of  perfection,  from  the 
feed,  in  half  the;  time  required  in  colder 
regions. 

A  pound  of  tobacco  raifed  in  New- 
England  or  Nova- Scotia  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  as  much  real  ftrength  as  two 
pounds  from  Virginia;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  near  double  the  quantity  of  f^lts 
might  be  extracted  from  it  by  a  chyniicai 
procefs. 

I  lhall  alfo  juft  add,  though  the  exam¬ 
ple  can  only  be  followed  in  particijlnr 
parts  of  thefc  kingdoms,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ufually  chufe  for  the  place  wher 
they  intend  to  make  the  feedling 
part  of  a  copfe,  or  a  fpot  of  ground  co¬ 
vered  with  wood,  of  which  they  bm  i 
down  fuch  a  portion  as  they  think  need- 
fary.  Having  done  this,  they  rake  n? 
the  fubjacent  mould,  and  mixing  it  with 
the  allies  thus  produced,  fow  therein  VuZ 
feed,  without  adding  any  other  iran-ire, 
or  taking  any  other  lleps.  Where  thii 
method  cannot  be  purfued,  wood  alhe* 
may  be  ft  re  wed  over  the  mould  in  winch 
the  feeil  is  defigned  to  be  fovvn. 

IVfldcsthc  ufes  already  known,  there  19 
another  to  which  tobacco  nri;bt  be  ap¬ 
plied,  that  I  believe  has  never  beta 
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thought  of  by  Europeans,  and  which 
^ay  render  it  much  more  tftimable  than 


Americans  to  aiifwcr  the  purpofe  of  tan* 
le  leather  aa  well,  if  not  better,  than 
bark;  and  was  not  the  latter  fo  plentiful 
in  their  country,  would  be  generally  ufed 
by  them  inftead  of  it.  I  have  been  wit- 
nefstomany  experiments  wherein  it  has 
proved  fuccef&ful,  efpecially  ohi  the  thin¬ 
ner  forts  of  bides,  and  can  fafety  pro¬ 
nounce  it  to  be,  in  countries  where  bark 
isfcarce,  a  valuable  fubftitute  for  that 
article. 


other.  It  has  been  found  by  the 


Natural  History  cf  GULLS  and 
PETRELS ;  from  Dr  Goldfmith  and 
ether  eminent  Hiflorians. 


The  great  gulls  live  at  the  moi'l  re¬ 
mote  di  fiance  from  man;  the  fmal- 
ler  come  into  the  mod  populous  places 
when  folitude  can  no  longer  grant  them 
afupply.  In  this  clafs  we  may  place  the 
pull,  properly  fo  called,  of  which  there 
are  above  twenty  different  kinds  ;  the 
petrel,  of  which  there  are  three ;  and 
the  (ea*fwallow',  of  which  there  are 
a«  many.  The  gulls  may  be  dillinguifh- 
ed  by  an  angular  knob  on  the  low^er 
chap;  the  petrels  by  their  wanting  this 
knob;  and  the  fea  fwallow  by  their  hills, 
which  are  draight,  flendcr,  and  fnarp- 
pointed.  They  all,  however,  agree  in 
ihfir  appetites  and  places  of  abode. 

The  gull,  and  all  its  varieties,  is  very 
well  known  in  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  fecn  with  a  How- failing 
flight  hovering  over  river*,  to  prey  upon 
the  fmaller  kinds  of  fifli ;  it  is  fecn  fol- 
lowmg  the  ploughman  in  fallovv  fields  to 
pick  up  infedts ;  and  when  livir.g  animal 
food  does  not  offer,  it  has  even  been 
known  to  eat  carrion,  and  whatever  clfc 
of  the  kind  that  offers.  Gull;<  arc  found 
in  great  plenty  in  every  place  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  round  our  boMeH:  rocky  fiHJres 
^hat  they  are  feen  in  the  greatell  abun- 
difice;  it  is  there  the,  gRll  breeds  and 
nrings  up  it'?  young  ;  it  is  there  thi*  mil¬ 
lions  of  them  ar-e  lieard  fereaminjT  with 
dilcordant  notes  for  niouths  tf)gether. 

1  hofe  who  have  been  much  upo’i  our 
coafts  know  that  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  fli ores  ;  tliat  wdiicn  Hints  dowm 
the  water  with  a  gentle  declivity,  and 
that  which  1 1  fes  with  a  precipitate  hoM- 
Jicfs,  and  teems  fet  ar.  a  bulwark  to  repel 
the  force  of  the  invading  deeps.  It  is  t() 
•uch  (hqrcs  as  thtfe  that  the  whole  tribe 


a  fecure  retreat  for  their  young,  and  the 
fea  a  fufficient  fupply.  It  is  in  the  cavi- 
ties  of  tliefe  rocks  that  fea-fowl  retire  to 
breed  in  fafety.  The  waves  beneath, 
that  continually  beat  at  the  bale,  ofieri 
wear  the  fhore  into  an  impending 
holdnefs  ;  fo  that  it  feeras  to  jot  out  of 
the  water,  while  the  raging  of  the  fea 
makes  the  place  inacccffible  from  below. 
Thefe  are  the  fiiuations  to  which  fea- 
fowl  commonly  refort,  and  bring  up  their 
young  ill  uudillurbed  fecuritv. 

Thofe  w'ho  have  never  obferved  our 
boldeft  coafls  have  no  idea  of  their  tre¬ 
mendous  fublimity.  The  boafted  works 
of  art,  the  higheft  towers,  and  the  no- 
blefl  domes,  are  but  ant-hills  in  compa- 
rifon  :  the  (ingle  cavity  of  a  rock  often 
exhibits  a  coping  higher  than  the  ceiling 
of  a  Gothic  cithedral.  Tlie  face  of  the 
fliore  offers  to  the  view  a  wall  of  maffivc 
ftone,  many  times  higher  than  our  laileft 
fteeples.  It  is  in  fuch  formidable  man- 
fions  that  myriads  of  fca-fowl  are  leen 
fporting  and  flying  in-  fecuritv.  Tl»e 
crow  and  the  cough  chiife  fm-ller 
heights,  where  they  are  lefs  txpolcd  to 
the  tempell  ;  it  is  the  cormorant,  the 
gannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  terne,  that 
venture  to  thefe  dreadful  retreats,  and 
claim  an  undiftiirhed  poflVfiion.  To  the 
fpe<51ator  from  above,  thofe  birci®,  though 
fome  of  them  are  above  the  fr/.c  of  an 
eagle,  feem  no  larger  than  a  fwallow  ; 
and  their  loudeft  icrtamiiig  is  fcarcciy 
audible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  Oiores  arc  not 
fo  fnrmidab!t\  Theugh  they  may  rife 
tv’o  hundred  fathoms  abi.ve  the  furf.ic*-, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  the  water  for- 
fakes  the  fliorc  at  the  drpaiturc  of  tlie 
tide,  and  leaves  a  noble  and  <leliglitfnl 
walk  on  inc  beach.  Not  to  menticui  the 
vaiicty  of  ibel!.?  with  which  the  f.<nd  if 
ftiT'ved,  tin-  lofty  rocks  that  harg  over 
tlic  fpeKta‘01’.;  head,  af»d  that  feem  but. 
juft  k^pt  from  falling,  produce  in  him  no 
unple/ifing  gloom.  The  ft  Irmn  roar  of 
the  waves  fweli’ng  ii^to  and  fubtuling 
from  the  vift:  caverns  bent the  pier¬ 
cing  nrUe  of  the  gull,  the  fiT^picnt  ciiatlrr 
ottljc  giiil!tnintt,  the  loud  rote  f  f  t!:c 
auk,  tl.e  fcreani  of  the  ht  r",  autl  ti;e 
hoarfe  deep  otiiotiioal  crn.ikh  g  o  '  the 
cormorant,  all  unite  to  fnrm  h  out  tuc 
grandtiir  «jt  tl.e  fetne,  au«l  *r\\  I’nc 
mud  t'*  ioui  ho  Cl  the  etience  a'l  lu- 
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platton  of  a  fea*fhorc  produces  iilcas  of 
an  humbler  kind,  yet  ftill  not  unpleafing. 
The  various  arts  of  thefe  birds  to  feize 
their  prey,  and  foroctimes  to  elude  ihcir 
purfutrs,  their  fociely  among  each  other, 
their  tendernefs  and  care  of  their  young, 
produce  gentler  fenfations.  It  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  alfo  new  anti  then  to  fee  their  va¬ 
rious  ways  of  impofing  upon  each  other. 
It  is  common  enough,  for  inftaiice,  with 
the  ardtic  gull,  to  purl'ue  the  leffer  gulls 
fo  long,  that  they  drop  their  excrements 
throu^  fear,  which  the  hungry  hunter 
quickly  gobbles  up  before  it  ever  reaches 
the  water.  In  breeding  too  they  have 
frequent  contefts:  one  bird  who  has  no 
weft  of  her  own  attempts  to  difpoflefs  ano¬ 
ther,  and  put  hcrfelf  in  the  place.  This 
often  happens  among  all  the  gull- kind  ; 
and  the  poor  bird,  thus  difplaced  by  her 
more  powerful  invader,  fits  near  the  neft 
in  penfive  difeontent,  while  the  other 
feemed  quite  comfortable  in  her  new  ha¬ 
bitation.  Yet  this  place  of  pre-eminence 
is  not  eahly  obtained  ;  for  the  inftant  the 
invader  goes  to  inatch  a  momentary  fiif- 
tenance,  the  other  enters  upon  her  own, 
and  always  ventures  another  battle  be¬ 
fore  (he  relirquiihcs  the  juftneis  of  her 
claim. 

Thefe  birds,  like  all  others  of  the  ra¬ 
pacious  kind,  lay  but  few  eggs  ;  and 
hence,  in  many  places,  their  mimber  is 
daily  feen  todiminifli.  The  lelTening  of 
fo  many  rapacious  birds  mav,  at  firft 
fight,  appear  a  benefit  to  mankind  ;  but 
when  we  confider  how  many  of  the  na¬ 
tives  cf  our  iflands  are  fuftained  by  their 
flefh,  either  frelh  or  falted,  we  lhall  find 
no  fatisfa<ftion  in  thinking  that  thefe  pr  >r 
people  may  in  time  lofe  their  chief  fup- 
port.  The  gull  in  general  builds  on  the 
ledges  of  rocks,  and  lays  from  one  egg  o 
three,  in  a  nefi  formed  of  long  grafs  and 
fea-wced.  Moft  of  the  kind  are  filhy- 
tafied,  with  black  flringy  flefli ;  yet  the 
young  ones  are  better  food  :  and  of 
thefe,  with  feveral  otlur  birds  of  the  pen¬ 
guin  kind,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our 
ficrtheVii  iflands  make  their  wretched 
banquets.  They  have  been  long  ufed 
to  no  other  food ;  and  even  falted  gull 
can  be  relilhed  by  thofe  who  know  no 
belter.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  fuch 
meat  as  is  the  moft  dangeroully  earned  is 
the  fweeteft,  no  men  can  dine  fo  Iqxu- 
rioufly  as  thefe,  as  none  venture  fo  hard¬ 
ly  in  the  purfuit  of  a  dinner.  In  Jicoh- 
fon^s  Hiftory  of  the  Faro  Iflands,  we 
hare  an  account  of  the  method  in  whicl\ 


thofe  birds  arc  taken,  which  will  not  be 
unpleafing  to  read  in  his  own  fioiDV 

IT  cannot  be  exprefled  with  what 
pains  and  danger  they  take  thefe  birds 
in  thofe  high  ftcep  cliffd,  whereof  mm 
are  two  hundred  fathoms  high.  BhI 
there  are  men  apt  by  nature  and  fit  for 
the  work,  who  take  them  ufually  in  two 
manners  :  they  either  climb  from  below 
into  thofe  high  promontories,  that  are  as 
iteep  as  a  wall ;  or  they  let  themfdves 
down  with  a  rope  from  above.  When 
they  climb  from  below,  they  have  a  p  le 
five  or  fix  ells  long,  with  an  iVon  hook  at 
the  end,  which  they  that  are  below  in 
the  boat,  or  on  the  cliff,  fallen  into  the 
man’s  girdle,  helping  him  up  thus  into 
the  higheft  place  where  he  can  get  foot¬ 
ing  :  afterwards  they  aifo  help  up  ano¬ 
ther  luaii;  and  thus  feveral  climb  up  as 
high  as  they  poffibly  can  ;  and  where 
they  find  difficulty,  they  thruft  one  ano¬ 
ther  up  with  their  poles.  When  the  firft 
haih  taken  fiioting,  he  draws  the  other 
up  to  him  by  the  rope  fattened  to  his 
waift  ;  and  fo  they  proceed  till  they  come 
to  the  place  where  the  birds  build.  They 
there  go  about  as  well  as  they  can,  in 
thofe  dangcroub  places  ;  the  one  holding 
the  rope  at  one  end,  and  fixing  himfelf  to 
the  rock;  the  other  going  at  tl.e  oilur 
ei'd  from  place  to  place.  If  it  ihould 
happen  that  he  chaiictth  to  fall,  the 
oi  iitr  that  (lands  firm  keeps  him  up,  and 
hclpt  him  up  again.  But  if  he  priffelh 
fafe,  he  like  wife  fattens  himfelf  till  the 
other  has  palfed  the  fame  dangerous  place 
aUb.  Ti  often  happeneth,  however,  that 
uoe  doth  not  Hand  fall  enough,  or 
is  upr  fufficicntly  ftrong  to  hold  up  ano* 
t’ler  in  his  fall,  that  they  both  fall  down 
and  are  killed.  In  this  manner  fome  do 
perilli  every  year.” 

Ml  Peter  Clanfon,  in  his  defcription 
Norway,  rclatee,  that  there  was  ancient¬ 
ly  a  law  in  that  country,  that  wlioioeycr 
climbed  fo  on  they  cliffs  that  he  fil! 
down  and  died,  if  his  body  'AaSiOund, 
before  burial,  his  next  kinfiinn  ihuuld  go 
the  fame  way ;  but  if  he  durft  r.ui  or 
could  not  do  it,  the  dead  body  w.is  not 
then  to  be  buried  in  fatidbfied  eaiio* 
the  perfon  was  too  lull  of  temerity, 
his  own  deftroyer. 

“  When  the  fowlers  are  come 
tinues  Jacobfon)  to  the  birds  within  t  e 
cliffs,  the  birds  arc  fo  tar.ie  that  they  ta  e 
them  with  their  liands ;  ior  they  ^vi!i  no. 
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they  provided,  over  them,  and  en-  himfelf  to  what  place  he  will:  he  knows 
tangle  them  therein.  la  the  mean  time,  where  the  birds  are;  he  underltaHdi 
there  licth  a  boat  beneath  in  the  fca,  how  to  fit  on  the  line  in  the  air,  and  how 
wherein  they  caft  .the  birds  killed;  and  to  hold  the  towling-flaff  in  his  hand, 
in  this  manner  they  can,  in  a  Ihort  time,  ftriking  therewith  the  birds  that  come  or 
filh  boat  with  ftiwl.  When  it  is  pretty  fly  away;  and  when  there  are  holes  ia 
fiir  weather,  and  there  is  good  fowling,  the  rocks,  and  it  ftretches  itfdf  out,  ina- 
the  fowlers  flay  in  the  cliffs  feven  or  king  underneath  as  a  ceiling,  under 
eight  days  together;  for  there  arc  here  which  the  birds  are,  he  knoweth  how  to 
and  there  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  they  Ihoot  himfelf  in  among  them,  and  there 
cas  fafely  reft  ;  and  they  have  meat  let  take  firm  footing.  When  he  is  in  tbcfc 
down  to  them  with  a  line  from  the  top  of  holes,  hem  iketh  himfelf  loofe  of  the  rope, 
the  mountain.  In  the  mean  time  fomc  which  he  fallens  to  a  crag  of  the  rock, 
go  every  day  to  them,  to  fetch  home  that  it  may  not  flip  from  him  to  the  out- 
wbit  they  have  taken.  fide  of  the  cliff.  He  then  goes  about  in 

“Some  rocks  are  fo  difficult,  th.at  they  the  rock,  takiug^hc  fowl,  either  with  hii 
can  in  no  manner  get  unto  them  from  hands  or  with  the  fowling- ft  all’.  I'hus, 
below  ;  wherefore  they  come  down  from  when  he  hath  killed  as  many  birds  as  he 
above.  For  this  purpofe  they  have  a  thinks  fit,  he  ties  them  in  a  bundle,  and 
rope,  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms  long,  fattens  them  to  a  little  rope,  giving  a  figii 
and  three  fingers  thick.  The  fowler  ma-  that  they  fliould  draw  them  up.  When 
keththe  end  of  this  fall  about  his  waift,  he  has  wrought  thu^^  the  whole  day,  and 
and  between  his  legs,  fo  that  he  can  fit  dcfircs  to  get  up  again,  he  fitteth  once 
thereon,  and  is  thus  let  down,  with  the  more  upon  the  great  rope,  giving  a  new 
fowling -ftaff  in  his  hand.  Six  men  hold  fign,  that  they  fli  >uld  pull  him  up;  or 
by  the  rope,  and  let  him  eafily  down,  elfc  he  worketh  himfelf  up,  climbing 
laying  a  large  piece  of  wood  on  the  brink  along  the  rope,  with  his  girdle  full  of 
of  the  rock,  upon  which  the  rope  glideth,  birds.  It  is  alfo  ufual,  where  th  re  are 
that  it  may  not  be  worn  to  pieces  by  the  not  folks  enough  to  hold  the  great  rope, 
rough  edge  of  the  (tone.  They  have  be-  for  the  fowler  to  drive  a  poll  floping  into 
fides  another  fmall  line,  that  is  faftened  to  the  earth,  and  to  make  a  rope  fall  thereto, 
the  fowler’s  body,  which  he  pulleth,  to  by  which  he  lets  himfelf  down  without 
give  them  notice  how  they  ihould  let  any  body’s  help.  Some  rocks  arc  fo 
down  the  great  rope,  either  lower  or  formed,  that  the  perfon  cau  go  into  theii' 
higher,  or  to  hold  ftill.  Here  the  man  is  cavities  by  land. 

in  great  danger,  becaufe  of  ftoucs  that  “  Tneic  manners  are  more  terrible  and 
are  loofened  from  the  cliff,  by  the  fwing-  dangerous  to  fee  than  to  deferibe,  efpe- 
ing  of  the  rope,  and  he  cannot  avoid  cially  if  one  confiders  the  ftcepnefs  and 
them.  To  remedy  this,  in  fome  mea-  height  of  the  rocks ;  it  feeming  impoliiblc 
fare,  he  hath  ufually  on  his  head  a  fea*  for  a  man  to  approach  them,  much  Icfs 
man’s  thick  and  fliaggy  cap,  which  de-  to  climb  or  defeend.  In  fomc  places,  the 
fends  him  from  the  blows*of  the  ftones,  fowlers  aic  feeu  climbing  where  they  can 
if  they  be  not  too  big  ;  and  then  it  coft-  only  fatten  the  ends  of  their  toes  and  tiu- 
eth  hina  his  life  ;  iieverthclcfs,  they  con-  gers ;  not  ihunniiig  fuch  places,  though 
tinually  put  themfclves  in  that  clanger,  there  be  an  hundred  fathoms  between 
fjr  the  wretched  body’j*  food-fake,  ho-  them  and  the  fca.  It  is  a  dear  me  it  lur 
ping  in  God’s  mercy  and  protcaicn,  un-  thefe  poor  people,  for  which  they  mutt 
to  which  the  greatelt  part  of  them  do  de-  venture  their  lives ;  and  many,  after  long 
^’OUtly  recommend  themfelveft  wlien  thev  ventiirine,  do  at  laft  perilh  tlifrein. 
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depart  for  the  feafon,  they  keep  them- 
fclvcs  fitting  on  the  clifts  towards  the 
fea-fide>  where  people  get  at  them  fomc- 
times  with  their  boats,  and  take  them 
with  fowling- ftaves.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  hiftorian  ; 
but  all  the  birds  caught  in  this  manner 
are  not  of  the  gull-kind;  numbers  of 
them  bping  penguins,  auks,  puffins,  and 
guillemots.  Thele  all  come,  once  a  fea¬ 
fon,  to  breed  in  Ihcfe  recefles,  and  re¬ 
tire  in  winter  to  more  fouthern  climates. 

Birds  are  taken  in  this  hazardous  man- 
near  among  the  lofty  cliffs  at  Frelhwater, 
the  weftern  extremity  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  though  not  for  food.  The  in¬ 
habitants  there  fell  th€  feathers  to  fea¬ 
ther  merchants,  and  thlb  bodies  to  liiher- 
mcn,  who  bait  their  crab-pots  with  them. 

Adventures  of  a  Quire  o/Paper. 
[P.  128.] 

Behold  me  now  thrown  in  a  promif- 
cuous  heap  with  my  companions, 
amidft  a  million  of  other  rags,  into  the 
corner  of  a  difmal  and  nafty  room  in  the 
paper-maker’s  buildings.  After  lying 
there  fome  tim*e,  almoft  fuffocated  under 
the  loads  of  mifcellaneous  tatters  that 
were  from  time  to  time  thrown  upon  me, 
the  happy  day  (f  then  thought  it  fo)  at 
length  arrived,  when  half  a  dozen  of  the 
dirtied  wretches  that  ever  difgraced  the 
delicate  fex,  were  ordered  to  fort  the 
particular  heap  where  all  my  parts  were 
depolited.  Knowing  that  fome  prefe¬ 
rence  was  given  here,  as  w^ell  as  without 
doors,  to  rank  and  fineiiefs,  1  began  once 
more  to  take  fome  comfort  to  myfelf, 
and  to  exult,  with  a  little  of  the  old  lea¬ 
ven  of  my  temper,  at  the  idea  of  a  fpeedy 
delivery  from  the  coarfe  focicty  of  thofe 
rags,  that  from  their  inferior  quality  I 
confidcred  with  a  difdainful  eye,  as  un¬ 
meet  to  be  my  fellows. 

But  as  it  my  pride,  in  every  indance, 
was  to  fulfer  immediate  chaftifement,  I 
had  fcarcely  encouraged  this  lad  fpark  of 
it  in  my  bofom,  ’ere,  through  the  car- 
kflnefs  of  the  pickers,  fome  few  of  my 
more  inconfiderable  parte  were  thrown 
alide  on  a  heap  of  the  me^inelt  rags  in  the 
whole  room.  You  mightthinkpolfibly  that 
few  of  my  lefier  fragments  were  imma¬ 
terial  to  my  peace,  however  difpofed  of  ? 
Alas  !  no  !  it  was  the  ciiief  and  peculiar 
curfe  of  my  dediny,  acutely  to  feci  as  a 
whole,  for  the  pain  or  ignominy  of  r^y 


minutcft  part  white  it  exifted  in  tho 
nature  with  myfelf.  But  had  this  n„' 
lucky  and  humiliating  circumftance  Z 
interfered  with  my  eafe  and  comC 
my  own  equally  new  and  dreadful  cun’ 
dition  in  the  grofs  would  foon  hav. 
chaced  them  utterly  away.  Think  wha 
horrors  I  endured  when,  after  btin' 
borne  through  fevcral  dark  apartments  I 
faw  before  my  eyes  a  dreadful  machine 
whirling  round  with  terrible  velociiv’ 
and  roaring  with  fo  hoarfe  and  treme^l 
dous  a  voice  for  prey,  that  every  ear  was 
deafened,  and  every  found  lod  near  it> 
Think  what  my  fituation  mud  have  been 
when  I  difeovered  that  I  was  the  kind  of 
food  this  monfter  craved  for,  and  amongft 
the  number  of  its  devoted  vidtima.  Ali 
language  was  weak  to  defcrjbe  to  you 
the  terror  and  anguifti  I  felt  when  I  was 
thrown  between  its  gaping  and  voracious 
jaws  ;  yet  thofe  feelings  bore  but  a  fmall 
proportion  to  my  mortal  agonies,  while 
its  mcrcilefs  teeth  were  grinding  me  to 
powder.  Yet,  though  it  tore  me  fo 
greedily,  it  did  not  devour  me ;  and  I 
fell,  portion  after  portion,  from  its  hor¬ 
rible  jaws  into  the  water  beneath,  and 
was  from  thence  removed  into  a  huge 
cauldron,  where  I  underwent  the  new 
totture  of  boiling  to  fo  Ihocking  a  de¬ 
gree,  that,  joined  to  the  other  injuries 
I  had  fudained,  my  fubdance  became ab- 
folutely  different,  and  was  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  impalpable  pulp.  I  was  now 
dipped  at  various  times  on  a  kind  of  ob¬ 
long  indrument,  which  was  fo  contrived, 
that  the  water  all  paffed  from  me  through 
it;  and  my  pulp  running  together  into 
an  even  fubdance,  I  was  removed  from  it 
on  loft  beiis  of  flannel,  where  I  was  left, 
layer  above  layer,  to  grow  cool,  left  my 
confidcncy  and  beauty  Ihould  be  deftroy- 
ed. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  could  avoid 
mixing  my  particles  with  thole  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  other  rags  in  the  cauldron  ?  But 
fo  it  was,  and  in  the  transformation  of 
thefe  parts  of  me,  1  polfelfed  the  power 
of  feparating  my'  atoms  from  thole  thst 
did  not  belong  to  me,  and  uniting  them 
upon  the  oblong  infirnment  1  have  before 
mentioned.  Accordingly,  all  the  por¬ 
tions  of  me  that  were  in  the  cauldron  at 

this  my  ftrd  boiling,  proved  juft  fuff 

to  form  twelve  pieces  of  a  wiiite,  tiiii'j 
and  fmooth  fubftance  of  one  fizc> 
twelve  of  another.  But  what  need  o> 
multiplying  wojds! — After  going 
fome  olher  proceffes  and  difciplinC; 
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I*  ifp.lncomparifon  with  what  I  had  bc- 
f  repaired,  my  tranf^formation  was  com- 
pHe;  both  my  name  and  nature  were 
chJflMandone  half  of  me  (excepting 
the  haplcfs  and  eftranged  tatters  before- 
mfntioncd)  became  the  fort  of  paper  you 
havf  in  your  hands,  and  the  other  half  of 
ifo'rtfomewhat  tefs,  decorated  with  gilt 
cdj:fs»  My  other  poor  modicums  palTed 
wiih  their  coarfc  afTociates  throujth  the 
f.fPf  torments,  and  came  out  blended 
i-'to  the  texture  of  what  is  called  whiiy- 
brown  naper,  and  the  paper  that  news 
is  generally  printed  on. 

In  Ihort,  after  lying  a  while  with  paper 
((fall  forts  and  fizcs  in  the  warehoufe  of 
my  maker,  I  was  in  due  time  purchafed 
by  aftaiioner  in  town,  except  my  whityi 
brown  exifisncey  which  occupied  a  place 
iithelhop  of  a  grocer  in  Wapping.  I 
wa5  now  thrmoughly  brr  ken  in  fpirit, 
ami  no  longer  dreamed  eitlier  of  promo¬ 
tions  or  pence.  Indeed  every  thmight 
was  wilhfully  turned,  and  every  ligh  di¬ 
rected  to  the  dear  dirt  and  obscurity  of 
that  ditch,  which  had  once  been  dtfpifrd 
by  me,  but  how  appeared  as  prefemhle 
tothefinrft  palace  on  earth.  Confeious 
too  that  this  was  the  ftate  predicted  from 
which,  ife'z;er,  I  was  return  to  the  happy 
tbijlk  \  or\Qii  was,  I  ventured  to  indulge 
a  riiflant  hope,  that  my  fufFerings  would 
move,  and  my  prayers  and  penitence  at 
lall  reconcile  the  power  that  had  ^o  tho- 
I  roughly  cured  my  pride  arxl  ambitioa, 
by  the  very  gratification  of  my  blind  and 
prefunptuotis  defires.  But  to  proceed 
vith  my  hiflory  ;  I  had  not  been  two 
dfiyBin  the  ftationer’s  ff>op,  ’ere  eight  of 
my  Iheets  were  purckaftd  by  a  pale  and 
interefting  figure  of  a  man, 
''Mth  three  half-pence  and  the  pawn  of  a 
blver  fleeve  button,  w’ho  tncked  me  be¬ 
tween  his  coat  and  his  Ihirt  (for  his  full 
fuit  of  cloaths  days  were  over),  and  glided 
swaywith  me  to  a  wretched  apartment 
fnur  ftories'high,  with  feeming  tranfport. 
At  his  entrance,  his  little  deal  delk  moun- 
t^ed  on  hi-s  ordy  table,  (food  invitingly  be¬ 
fore  him  :  there  was  infpiration  in  the 
"Ijht ;  he  fnatched  wildly  a  cracked  ink- 
from  a  Ihdf  which  contained  no- 
Ibin^tll'e  hot  a  few  mouldy  crufts,  and  a 
mouldy  books  ;  ttniuilhed  his  pen, 
^<>ke(l  up  a  moment  with  a  fixed  and 
fiiptured  eye,  then  pulled  eagerly  one  of 
fheets  trom  its  concealment,  cried 
''‘‘b;mently  “  ]  have  it  and  inflantly 
me  proftratc  before  him,  began  t« 


trace  in  black  charatffer?,  upon  my  body, 
the  ideas  that  laboured  in  his  mind.  In 
fhort,  from  this  exalted  fiation,  I  took 
my^  firfl  flight  as  an  efTay  on  wealth, 
which  my  hungry  msker  fold  for  the  pro- 
digious  lum  often  (billings  to  the  edirot 
of  a  falhionable  magazine,  and  reallc 
feemed  to  think  he  had  rtalifi'd  his  own 
warm  defeription,  while  (•  many  fplen- 
did  pieces  were  paying  into  his  pciinylcfii 
palm. 

concluded  in  our  next  ] 
Momus:  Or,  V:e  Laughing  Philo^ 

SOPHER. 

A  Touch  at  the  Times. 

A  FEW  mornings  ago,  while  I  was  ta¬ 
king  my  ufnal  excrcife  in  the 
I  met  Maffer  anti  M'fs  Fo  lding,  the  ibn 
and  (huchrer  of  acendt-man  with  whom 
I  have  been  fome  time  areju linted.  ard 
who  lives  up(m  his  b)rrune,  ch  is, 
from  tne  appe.i ranee  he  has  hitherto 
ma»le,  fnppofcd  to  b:  Av/— according 

to  the  cm  rent  langu.ig^  of  the  wt^rld, 
The\’  nceotled  me  with  the  compliment 
of  the  day;  to  which  I  replied,  r)v  ex- 
prefiing  my  fn rprize  at  fo  uticomm  m  a 
ii^ht,  as  I  had  never  f.-en  the  voting  peo¬ 
ple  together  by  themfelve-  before. 

‘‘  Why,  aye  (cried  Mifs),  wc  are  in- 
deed  dreadfully  reduced,  to  be  ohligerl 
to  each  other  for  company  :  but  this  has 
been  a  melancholy  fummer;  no  partirs 
to  any  of  the  watering  places  ;  no  ex- 
ciirfions  to  more  clitt.int  connticr,  to 
view  featp,  gardens.  &c. — hardly  even  a 
day  to  Warlsy^camp^  or  an  evening  at 
VaiixhaU  ” 

“  Ni) ;  (exclaimed  the  vonne  gentle¬ 
man,  taking  up  the  ronverfadon  where 
his  fifier  had  left  it\  there  is  no  kind  of 
amufement  to  be  afforded  :  my  allowance 
will  fcarcely  permit  me  to  rp«oid  an  hour 
nr  two  at  A(lky*s  or  the  Hay-marktt 
theatre;  and  my  father  even  gmlceH 
me  a  horfc  to  carry  me  to  Ipend  a  dav 
with  a  friend  a  few  miles  from  London.” 

“  Melancholy,  indeed  !  (aidwcred  I) 
But  thele  arc  hard  times,  my  young 
friend,” 

“  Yes,  if  people  wdl  m^ke  them  fo 
(Paid  he)  :  if  O'^ople  will,  f-'om  of^enta- 
tinn,  and  a  defire  of  didin^rnilhing  Ihem- 
felves,  L*’  their  hands  for  fo  n-any  ciiu 
neas  to  this,  that,  and  t’otber  alTociation, 
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they  ftiould  have  any 
remaining  for  the  indulgence  of 
thti'*  with  a  few  harmlefs  pica- 

fures.’^ 

“  That’s  true,  1  am  furr  (faid  Mifs)  ; 
for  both  iny  inar*\maand  1  have  en¬ 
tirely  without  cloalhs,  necaufe  faid 
he  t'oi.hi  not  afford  them.  ’  i  is  quite 
fcandalour^,  1  am  fare  !  T  am  no»v  come 
out  fnch  a  fi^y.ire— I  ne  er  made  fuch  a 
one  before  !  I  am  quite  rJhanad  to  be 
feen,  1  urotcll  ;  only  ’tis  imporiibie  to 
live  without  ^iir  ;  thaugh  the  nady  gravel 
cuts  my  feet  to  death  :  but  ’tis  better  to 
be  any  wiicre  that'*  always  at  home,  you 
know.” 

“  Mod  ladies  are  of  that  opinion,  I 
believe,”  replied  I. 

‘‘  Certainly  (faid  the  brother)  1  Socie¬ 
ty  i*?  ablolutcly  necefl'iry,  indeed,  for 
young  people  ;  and  I  was  going  to  call 
upon  fome  fricndvi ;  but  meeting  Eliza 
alone,  I  jua  took  a  turn  with  her,  as  ihe 
complained  that  ihe  might,  p(iflibly,  be 
pictk^d  7tpf  if  fhe  walked  by  herfelf.  As 
my  father  inliftid  upon  our  footman’s 
learning  his  exercife,  the  fellow  is  ihoul- 
ciering  his  mufquet  from  morning  to 
night,  and  bring  away  at  nothing  ;  fo 
that  I  cannot  get  my  biu  kUs  cleaned, 
nor  rnv  hat  bruiheJ,  were  it  to  fave  my 
life.”  ' 

“  No  (added  I  can’t  get  a 

melTage  delivered,  or  be  fetched  home 
from  a  vifit  in  the  neighbourhood  upon 
anv  account..” 

“  Thefe  are  great  grievances  no  doubt 
(faid  I)  ;  but  when  you  con  Oder  the  rtal 
hardfldps  and  fatigues  which  many  brave 
men  at  this  time  endure  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country—” 

**  ’Tis  very  true  (faid  my  young  lady) ; 
when  men  arc  paid  for  fighling,  let  them 
fight  and  take  the  chance  of  war — it  is 
their  profeffion.  Let  thofe  alio  who 
have  occaOoned  the  neceifity  of  f>  many 
red  Ciiats  pay  them,  and  not  call  upon 
people  who  love  peace,  and  would  enjoy 
their  fortunes  quietly  with  their  own  fa¬ 
milies,  to  give  up  all  their  little  fatibfac- 
tions  in  life,  merely  becaufe  they  would 
not  be  thought  meanly  of  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  acquaintance,  and  to  fub- 
fcribe  large  fums,  which  they  really  can¬ 
not  affoid  :  many,  I  am  certain,  can¬ 
not. - There  is  Mr  OutJIde,  who  lives 

within  a  few  doors  of  us,  paid  twenty 
guineas,  the  other  day,  towaafs  raifing 
men,  only  b«"caufe  he  was  afraid  of  biiog 
thought  unable  to  aUbrd  it.,  and  could 
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not  bear  to  be  fet  down  lefs  thin  r 
Toomas  Trifle,  who,  every  body  knowl^ 
is  always  throwing  about  his  money  lik-' 
a  fool.  Mrs  Outjtde  told  my  mamm:!  the 
very  next  day,  that  (he  was  fure  (lie  and 
her  children  muft  go  without  a  great 
many  pretty  things  on  that  account. 
Befidcs,  people  are  really  fo  abfnrd,  ihit 
they  feern  not  to  care  what  they  do  with 
their  money,  provided  they  can  but 

mane  ^  figurein  the  news-papers— Why 
now,  there’s  our  hiverrmith,  who,  by 
the  bye,  I  dare  fay,  has  not  five  hundred 
ounces  of  filvcr  in  his  whole  (hop— for 
you  know,  Sir,  no  lady  buys  any  thing 
Txovf  hMl  plated  goods— is  fet  down  fify 
pounds.  This  naturally  puts  real  gentle 
men  upon  their  metal  ;  for  who  would 
like  to  be  outdone  by  a  tradefman?  And 
fo  we  fuffer  for  their  pride  :  tor,  1  am 
fure,  not  half  the  money  would  have 
been  collefled,  had  not  people  fpirited 
up  one  another  ;  and  what  will  it  fignify 
W'hen  all  is  done  r” 

“  Signify  !  (replied  I)— It  will  enable 
us  to  defend  ourfelves  again  ft  our  enemies 
to  be  (ure. — I  make  no  doubt  but  you 
hate  the  French,”  added  I. 

“  I  am  not  quite  fure  of  that  (replied 
Mifs). — The  French  arc  a  very  chearful, 
lively  people ;  and  if  they  will  (land 
quietly,  and  let  me  have  as  much  money 
as  I  want,  and  live  as  I  like,  I  (hall  not 
care  about  the  matter. — French  or  Eng- 
lidi  are  all  the  frme  to  me; — I  Oiall  al¬ 
ways  look  upon  them  as  my  bed  friends, 
who  put  it  into  my  pow’er  to  live  agree¬ 
ably  to  my  own  taile  in  every  rel'ped.” 

O  fie,  fie  !  (faid  T) — You  make  me 
quite  forry  to  hear  luch  fentiments  come 
out  of  your  mouth  : — out  of  an  Englilh- 
woman’s  mouth  too  ;  and  one.  whole  an- 
ceftors  have  always  been  fo  (irmly  attach¬ 
ed  to  their  country.” 

“  Aye  (faid  her  brother,  interrupting 
me)  ;  our  anceftors  were  very  different 
people  from  us,  aud  lived  in  very  diffe¬ 
rent  times.  Could  they  rife  out  of  their 
graves,  and  fee  w'hat  wc  are  about,  they 
would  be  fo  afiiamed  of  us,  that  they 
woiihl  be  glad  to  go  back  again.” 

“  Upon  my  word,  young  gentleman 
(anfwered  I),  there  may  be  fome  truth  in 
what  you  fay.  Give  me  leave,  however, 
to  tell  you,  that,  notwMthftanding  ''hat 
has  pa(fed  between  us,  things  are  come, 
at  prefent,  to  fuch  a  cri(is,  that 
neither  go  back  nor  (land  ftill  ; 
we  are  likely  U)  fuffer  Irom^  the 
m3nof'!iYres  of  nur  enemies,  d  ii  ' 
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f>n;ible  that  every  man,  according  to  his  have  been  unnecefTarily  accnHomed  ;  and 
abilities,  ihould  lend  his  aflTiftancc  in  fup'  which  are  not  to  be  thought  ot,  when 
porting  a  national  defence  ;  i  fay,  accor-  the  diftrefles  to  which  fome  of  the  heff  as 
Sing  to  his  abilities;  for  I  would  not  well  as  the  braveft  of  our  fell  oiv-lii  hied  s 
hjvea  fingle  fixpencc  given  from  mere  are  at  pnrfcnr  doomed,  force  thcriilclve.^ 
o/lentaticn,  to  the  real  injury  of  any  upon  our  attcotiou.— Who  can  ttll,  from 
man’sfamily;— but  as  luxury,  pride,  and  the  appearance  of  things  at  this  critical 
folly  ha-t,  in  fome  degree,  brought  us  juncture,  what  numbers  of  bi.lh  fcxe!i 
into  this  truly  contemptible  fituatiou,  may  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  ih<“!ini*  of 
\remult  certainly  give  up  fcmethi*.g  of  aillueiice,  and  reduced  to  a  fiile  of  uvit.g 
what  we  call  our  plcafures,  in  order  to  which  may,  if  they  are  not  pofu  iicd  of 
procure  the  enjoyment  of  the  real  com-  uncommon  fortitude,  render  even  rxif- 
foTtsoflife  with  greater  fecurity,”  tence  a  burden  to  ihcm  ?  t  eve- y  one 

“True  (faid  he);  but  where  is  the  of  us,  therefore,  inrtead  of  repining  at 
man  who  can  tell  us,  that  we  ^aii  enjoy  our  prefent  happy  iituativ)n — happy  whiltf 
thes),  after  all  we  have  done? — For  my  it  remains  as  it  is— endeavour  to  contri- 
part,  I  am  for  making  fare  of  fome-  bate  every  thing  in  our  poncr  to  neferve 
thing/’  our  liberty  and  property  ;  the  tint  no 

“  Aye,  and  fo  am  I  (faid  Mifs  Field-  Icfs  dear  to  us  than  the  latter  to  an  End¬ 
ing).  Fathers  and  mothers,  and  old  lilhman.  Should  even  boMi  he  forced 
folks,  who  can  bear  being  ftnpid,  who  from  us,  let  us  arm  our  minds  uiih  a 
can  fit  within  muzzing  from  morning  to  noble  refolution  to  fupport  outfclves  by 
night,  may  talk  ot  fow/or/  indeed;  but  I  honcifly  procuring  the  comtoits  of  bfe, 
am  fare  ’tis  a- moiiftrous  old-faftiioned  which,  however  obfolete  the  exprrfjioM 
word— quite  obfolete  among  people  of  may  be,  1  hope  to  fee  in  falhion  again/' 
iht ton,  I  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  any  With  thefe  words  1  wiflicd  my  )ou:ig 
fatisfadtion  from  it,  and  I  dare  believe  I  friends  a  good  morning, 
never  ihall.  I  am  fare  I  am  unhappy 

now,  from  being  deprived  of  a  great  -(i  tb^rovgb  Refim  in  tke  cf  tb: 

many  agreeable  things  which  1  ufed  to  Ctown  tecotumenJi'd. 

enjoy  ;  and  if  my  papa  and  mamma,  who 

are  older,  and  conlequcntly'  wifer,  you  TN  the  hour  oi  national  dillref',  it  b*- 
know,  Sir,  than  me,  thought  they  fliould  A  comes  the  duty  of  individuals  to  olLr 
have  found  it  necefl'ary  to  alter  their  Ihcir  feiUimcntb  (irnnly  :ui?!  l.orRflly,  to 
manner  of  living,  they  ihould  not  have  alleviate  the  cal-uiutics  and  burtlms  iind^r 
given  us  reafori  to  fancy  wc  had  great  whicfi  their  country  labours.  Any  refc- 
cxpciJlations,"  renecto  paft  niircondnct,  ioHead  of  a^*- 

“  No  (faid  Mr  Fielding):  my  father  f.vering  the  end  rropofed,  uid  only  ferve 
ftioiild  have  fent  me  to  learn  fome  buh-  to  embroil  us  mi^rc  and  more  i  •  the  fame 
tiffs  by  which  1  might  have  gained  a  Inares  in  which  wc  have  been  fo  loi  g  cn- 
lufficieccy  to  gratify  all  my  wants."  tangled. 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  he  ihould  have  done  *^10  attain  this  dt.rir?*l)U*  end,  a  new 
fo,  young  gentleman  (laid  I) ;  you  would  line  of  conduct  Ihcuiil  be  inflantly  ath^p- 
have  been  infinitely  more  happy  than  you  ted.  A  thorough  leiorm  tn  every  de- 
if  he  had  a^ted  in  that  manner.—  partment  ot  Itatc,  l^ut  mo^e  particularly 
individual,  tlu'Ugh  born  to  ever  fo  in  that  oi  the  revenue,  ruigiit  to  take  the 
a  fortune,  ibould  learn  early  in  life  lead  of  every  other.  It  is  in  vain  tii.it 
lume  bufinefs,  which  might,  upon  any'  people  toil  and  laboiii  ;  it  is  in  vain  that 
emergency,  enable  him  to  gain  a  fubfil-  imincnfe  iuiais  .are  r.i:lc(S*^ir,  ir.flcati  of 
Many  a  man  and-many- a  w'uman  being  applied  to  the  exicenciei  of  the 
tf fortune  may  Ifve  to  wiib  they  CvJuUI  ftatc,  and  to  proted  teem  from  the 
procure  thtmtclves  a  livelihood  by  their  inroads  of  firei^’n  enetnirs,  they  .t*c 
owoinduftry.  With  regard  to  y.jurfelf,  fhamefully  l.-ividied,  to  drfe.it  the  vc  y 
I  am  afraid,  from  the  fpecimens  you  and  only  uur  pore  for  wfiicli  they  a  e  Ic- 
givem'jrne  of  your  way^  of  thinking,  vied.  It  is-iu  vain  to  ca.l  foi  volunt.uy 
[tioder^te  acquifitioub  would  not  be  contribu  umm  ooui  nu  n  wliofc  cTi  ravi- 
•ifficient .  for  .>  the  gratifications  r)f  your  gance  r.nd  luxury  huovv  i.o  h^uinils.  Ir  ii 
.wants  ;  as.  you.  can  redly  equally  To'lvoin  v^hofe  extrrme 

ttiake  your'elf  uncafy  at  the  failure  of  nv’rice  i'?  tlfc  f>u.('cc  c.r  ;dl  rlMur  i<‘ti  p.'. 
l^vjfc  trjHin^  indulgercics  to  width  voii  i (ccitf  extirrp:*.*;,  tr.-h  i.i  o...  i  • 
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rnlle^ion,  fhould  tfach  us  the  folly  of 
fuch  application*.  Many  enjoying  the 
moft  lucrative  officcb  in  ths  gilt  of  the 
cr.>uvn,  others  walioving  in  th-  produce 
of  the  public  money,  from  rintcurc  pL'iecs 
to  ^  rrt<tt  amount,  have  fhruiik  in  the 
hour  of  tiial  and  impending  danger.  In¬ 
trenched  in  their  ihoufauds  and  ten 
tiiv  ufands,  they  are  deaf  u>  the  voice  vf 
palrio*ilni  and  their  counUy.  Guarded 
by  fordid  avarice  and  mtan  anribition, 
they  bid  ddiance  to  ev^ry  battery  of  pu¬ 
blic  fame  that  hag  huherlo  been  railed 
againti  tuem. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  times  is  fuch, 
that  all  temporinng  expedients  will  be 
found  inadequate  to  ftop  the  difgraccful 
effufioii  of  the  public?  money.  County 
mre lings  Ihould  bc  inftantly  called,  fur 
the  purpofe  of  inllrucling  the  rcprtfcn^ 
lativcs  to  do  away,  root  and  branch,  all 
finecurc  places,  excepting  fuch  only  as 
have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  earned 
by  important  public  fervices.  1  he  lazy 
drone  Ihould  be  drove  from  the  hive  of 
tiic  indiiHrious  bee. 

The  falaries  of  cftablilhed  places  fhould 
be  carefully  revlfed,  proportioned  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  brought  on  a 
level  with  the  exigencies  of  tne  ftate. 
The  exorbitant  fees  in  the  different  pu¬ 
blic  departments  (liould  be  totally  abo- 
Hlhcd,  and,  it  poffible,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
trace  behind  ot  fo  difgracefnl  and  odious 
a  ineafurf,  Tne  ftrideft  occonomy  in 
the  diflribution  of  public  contracts  Ihould 
be  enforced  in  the  flrongeft  terms.  The 
feverell  punilhmeirs  llu  uld  follow  any 
breach  in  a  race  ol  rnen,  in  whom 

Xo  cheek  is  kncivn  to  hlujlo^  no  heart  to 
t  hr  obi 

Save  civhcn  they  lofle  a  contra^,  or  a  job. 

The  immenfe  lums  that  will  be  faved 
to  the  ftatt,  from  a  rigid  fyftem.  of  ccco- 
uomy,  will  exceed  all  belief 

It  is  not  only  the  vitta  hominis  which 
await  corredion ;  the  vitia  temper  is  equ^I^ 
ly  demand  the  at’ention  of  our  legifia- 
tor$.  Let  them  begin  with  the  hrd,  and 
they  will  have  the  ftiisfadtion  otdifcpver- 
ing  that  ihe  othpr  will  fopn  follow. 

AU  ranks  and  degrees  uill  imitate  the 
noble  example,  ancrwill  drive  to  be  fore 
mod  in  doing  away  rhe  fcandalous  abufea 
ana  imputations  under  which  our  coun¬ 
try  has  long  laboured. 

That  the  corruption  and  lugurv  of  the 
a^e,  that  the  partiality  of  parliaments, 
ayes  tuc  miiti’y  qf  party  fpirit  way  ceatw 


amongft  us,  is  the  finccre  wifh  of  an 
dividual,  who  prefer*  the  honour  a„d  I”; 
tereft  of  the  nation  to  every  other  con 
fidcration.  Amicus  PATtit. 

Accoumt  0/  the  necio  Lnprovemtnt  ,> 
AGRicuLTtiaE  oj planting  Wheat.  ' 

,  T# Printer, 

S  r  U,  ’ 

IDO  not  remember  to  have  feen  in  any 
-i^cinany  publications  upon  agricul¬ 
ture,  an  account  of  the  new  improve, 
ment  of  planting  wheat;  1  tr.crclore  uk** 
the  liberty  of  tending  you  the  pariicuiar's 
of  the  method,  a«  now  pradiftd  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  with  a  true  account  uf 
the  fiiccefs  under  my  own  eyt,  for  ihe 
benefit  of  the  cornnr  imity. 

In  the  year  1775  I  had  four  acres  cf 
clover  fiiibblc,  every  uthtr  llu  k  of  whicii 
was  plowed  for  planting  wheii,  with  a 
fl  ig  of  the  fame  width  and  depth  as  tur 
fetting  peafe,  taking  Cdic  to  whelm  the 
land  as  flat  and  even  as  polfihlc.  After 
the  furface  was  fufficiently  dry,  we  rollca 
it  down  even,  which  was  all  the  prepaia- 
tinn  nectiTary  for  the  fetters.  Ihe  man 
who  makes  the  holes  ufts  the  common 
fingle  dibble,  as  for  planting  tick-benu8, 
making  two  holes  a-breall  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  flag,  at  the  dillancc  upon  the 
fquare  of  about  four  inches,  the  boji  fj- 
lowing  with  the  wheat,  dropping,  as  near 
as  they  can,  two,  three,  or  four  gr  jins  in¬ 
to  each  hole.  After  this  a  thick  bulb* 
harrow  is  run  over  the  whole,  once  or 
tw'ice  in  a  place,  fo  as  to  cover  and  fll 
them  well  up.  The  above-mentionfd 
difiance  of  holes  gets  in  about  five  pecks 
of  wheat  an  acre,  for  which,  without  any 
P'ivileges,  we  give  from  iis.  to  iis.  per 
acre  for  planting.  The  reft  of  the  ftiichta 
were  fowm  with  ten  pecks  per  acre.  The 
produce  was  thrtlhed  feparatdy,  and  tiie 
planted  yielded  feveu  bulbcls  and  up- 
waids  an  acre  more  than  the  fovvn,  and 
the  wheat  was  larger  and  of  a  fupciiur 
quality. 

In  the  year  1776  I  planted  afmall  piece 
of  land  with  rivet  wheat,  and  had  the 
amaziitg  crop  of  5a  bufiitls  per  acre,  hj 
the  year  1777  I  planted  ten  acres,  and 
look  every  precaution  to  make  a  fair  trial, 
by  planting  anti  fowing  the  fame  l‘^rt  of 
wheat  In  the  fame  Held ;  the  produce 
was  laid,  and  threfhed  feparately.  aud  1 
have  the  picafure  to  find  fix  biiflKls^^nd 
upwards  an  acre  wore  of  th^pU.utcdtftia 
the  fown^ 
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A  Bishop  and  a  Bookseller. 

DMUNl)  CURL^  one  of  the  hcroei 
tiie  was  cclc*6rat<4l  for 

peciiiiar  aris  in  his  protcHion  of 
>t.ili()i»er.  This  honr/l 
•  :  ihc  publilhin^  book* 
cti  t‘»  tnc  proprfg,4t!on  of  ihc 


cdUrly  proper,  bccaulcby  IhijJ  method  all 
vour  and  weeds  aie  ,  buried,  ineir 
roolB  expofed  to  perifti  by  the  frolt,  and  nuiiy 
vouf  coro  IS  put  into  me  fubllance  of  the  Bookitikr  auvl 
hnJ,  none  falling  into  the  inicritices  of  in  an  llu»Mght,  I 
the  tlig»  28  muit  be  the  cafe  wnen  Town,  which  ten 
Itlikcv^ife  ail  lies  at  au  equal  depth  and  hiinun  fpecies  cv»uid  not  poiiuly  give  of- 
C-iance,  which  prevents  uic  ftem  being  fe-icv.  lii».  Love  n  a  Nunnery,  and  the 
roul-falten,  and  gives  to  each  a  greater  Nun  in  lur  8n\jck,  with  a  liitlc  vamp- 
and  mure  equal  nourilhment ;  which  ac-  ing,  went  tiirougn  levcral  editions.  Gib- 
countSior  aC'^nlfaut  oblcr^aiion  We  inaice,  f<ri,  Bilhop  i>t  London,  who  watched 
of  tioing  IK)  unvier  corn  where  we  plant,  with  a  car  ful  cve  over  his  wild  hock, 
and  being  always  lure  of  ftoulcr  itraw  was  aliirn^ed  w'iih  the  fucccL  ofCiiri’s 

than  wncre  wr  fow.  ^  ^  ^  books,  and  parti' ularly  itio  fplendid  edi* 

This  method  (ocfides  faving  in  mod  lion  ot  K(»cnciiei ’s  PvHnis,  He  inuirnon- 
caks  naif  the  feed)  tinds  work  for  all  the  ed  the  BooIi'cILt  to  his  Pi  ice  at  Ful- 
women  and  children  in  inc  neighbour  ham,  and  reprehended  him  very  fcvetcly 
hood,  trom  MichaJmas  to  the  irdddlc  uf  for  his  new  edition  of  Rochelter.  'The 
I\uvcmbcr,  ihcugii  the  earlier  you  i)hi.4l  B  M^kfellc! ,  with  great  hinuili.y,  pleadctl 
alter  Michaelmas,  tnc  betur,  as  me  chii-  guilty,  bnl  humbly  fubnu’icd  to  hit 
C.'cn**  nands  grow  bcuumbed  with  cold  I.oruihip,  VVnemer  an  Cviition  of  the 
too  much  the  wheat  when  the  lea*  PoCIn^  o  thai  very  Nv)hlcm.iii  might  ru»t 

fjs  ib  lar  .advanced.  1  nave  juft  ftniihed  be  an  innoemt  and  acctpiaule  prefent 
platiiing  hx  acres  of  clover  ftubbie,  ihac  to  the  public?  His  Lorviliiip  allcnted. 
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.POETRY. 

For  thi  Weekly  Magazine. 

A  T  llAN5LATXO?f  cf  the  XVIth  Odk  tf 
Second  Book  of  floraccj. 

TRANQUILLirV  the  univ^erfa!  ahn. 
Or  danger’s  ablence,  aimoit  quite  i 
faiT-c, 

yho’  unpcrceivM,  enjoy’d  like  cv’ry  good, 
No  longtr  ours,  it;  value  underdooi. 

The  tailor,  cau^'ht  in  liang’ious  roads, 

Tv  Vseits  his  r.cgiedicd  g(jds. 

The  gods  too  are  his  lall  rcfoisrce. 

When  moon  or  ftais  dirc^  Ms  courfe, 

E’en  ail  the  warriors  of  Thtace, 

Of  archers  ail  the  Medan  race, 

Dangers  confrot'ting.  beg  of  heav’n 
Wh  at  by  nought  earthly  can  be  giv’n. 

At  Icaft  what  gold  cannot  f)elb)\v, 

Mor  ought  elfe,  Gioiphus,  that  I  know.— 
Kot  wealth,  nor  dignity  of  (late, 

From  anxious  cares  can  free  the  great; 

Nay,  rather  care  and  difeontent 
Arc  lacqueys  to  the  government: 

And  thefe  no  lefs  mankind  eppreis 
T  han  battles,  Hiipwricks,  cr  dilbefs. 

Then  prudent  he  vhole  frugal  board 
ts  only  with  the  plaineil  ftv>r*d; 

And  who  abiidres  his  exper.ccs 
T©  quadrate  jult  with  his  bnances; 

No  flave  to  tear  of  want,  or  danger. 

And  totally  ambition’s  Granger  : 

For  why  outline  in  life’s  Ibort  llages 
What  can’t  accompli jhM  be  in  age*, 
far  us  who  are  the  fport  of  time, 

*ris  vain  to  fly  from  clime  to  clime 
fn  quell  of  happinefs  from  ought 
External,  ever  vainly  fought. 

We  carry  that  within,  *tis  clear. 

Native  breathe  we,  or  foreign  air,  • 

Which  ever  mufl  our  fate  decree 
Of  happinefs  or  m’.fery. 

Suppofe  embark’d  feme  mifcrcant, 

W  hom  guilty  fear  at  home  did  haunt ; 

Can  he  his  confcience  leave  behind  ? 

No  !  fear  and  giii.’t  will  ftili  him  find. 

Or  (hould  he  in  the  battle  mix, 

Or  thither  ride  in  coach  and  fix  ? 

Siurc  as  the  fun  the  morning  dew, 

Thefe  vultures  will  him  dill  puifjc; 

Swifter  than  hounds  fcour  ’crofs  the  vales, 
Swifter  than  Eurus’  wunged  gales. 

Next  let  us  view  the  jovial  foul 
Who  loves  in  innocence  to  roll ; 

The  gladfome  moments  as  they  fly 
Arc  his;  nor  can  futurity, 

With  anxious  folicitnde, 

L'pon  his  chearful  hours  obtrude. 

And  if  Dame  Fortune  him  beguile, 

It  colls  him  nothing  but  a  fmile. 

He  k  nows  her  wiit-el's  now  down,  now  up, 
K©  unmIx’d  diaughts  fly  from  her  cup. 


Achilles,  of  Immortal  fame 
By  Paris  fuddenly  was  ilain  ;  * 

While  old  Tlthonus,  Time’s  ^r;  at  heir 
Wit*,  years  became  a  giafs-hopper.  * 

So  then  ‘h-  bllers  three 
.  Who  arbitrate  our  clettiny, 

A<fli?tg  capricioiilly  and  free, 

Y^ur  thread  rnaycut,  rtpriving  me _ 

Hundreds  of  fheep  your  pallures  (lore 
As  many  cows  around  you  roar:  * 

Your  chariot’s  drarvn  by  fprightly  fleeds 
Yon  the  mod  fumptuous  table  feeds  * 

In  purple  robes,  the  moi  ircii’s  dye,* 

You,  as  their  rival  taile  envy 

My  fortune,  or.  if  you  pkafe,  fate, 

Is  to  p<’flLfii  a  fniall  eilate, 

A  little  taile  lor  pof  try, 

A  foul  a^)Ove  fervility. 

Kaiendis  N$vembris,  FoReuiEKsi:. 

LIBERTY.  An  Ode.  By  •  joun^  Lrtj, 

HOW  fair  yon  landfcapc  rifes  to  the  eve! 
Adorn’d  by  Cultivation’s  bouiiteouj 
hand. 

There  hills  whofe  aiure  fummits  pierce  the 
(ky,  (commaiiiil 

And  all  the  wide-ftretch'd  profped  rour^ 

The  mingled  light  and  fhsde  harmonious  Mend, 
Here  towns  and  fcattcr’d  hamlets  grace  the 
fee  lie, 

There  the  brown  woods  their  dulky  fliades  ex¬ 
tend. 

And  there  the  meadows  fmile  in  livlnggrccn. 

t 

Thro’  liquid  air  what  melting  mufic  floats! 
Their  mi.igled  fongs  the  raptur’d  warblers 
raile; 

But  chief  the  Iky-lark’s  wildly  quivering  notf^s 
Swell  ihe  full  anthem  of  her  iiiaker’s  praiic. 

Oh  fay,  Britannia  !  what  myflerit'us  charm 
DIiTafts  beauty  o’er  thy  favour  d  ilk, 

Bid?*  genuine  tranfprrt  every  bofom  warm, 
And  all  her  lovdicfl  feenes  more  lovely 
fmile  ? 

•*Ti3  (acred  Liberty.— Her  magic  regn 
To  Natu.c’s  (cencs  can  unknown  charts 
imp-iit, 

With  riper  haiveits  cloath  the  feitilc  plain. 
And  fwtll  with  tranf^  ort  the  expanding 
heart. 

Ah  !  what  avails  the  h.cauties  Nature  }i  'ds, 

If  rude  OppK  Ifionk-  e\tr  giafpn  g 
Snatches  the  [)ro  uch  ot  the  fertile  bwl-Is, 

And  fcatters  deloLtion  o’er  the  land. 

Ah  !  what  avails  the  Mveb*  bloom  ofip^’-r’ 
The  failed  landfcapc  <i  f'  C  uireli 
If  civil  Pifc('rd-w'avc  licr  I  a'eun  v.n  ^ 
And  war’s  ditiid  hc.r/oi«  mark.  Lpe  ^ 
tirnt  ! 
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-  L  fh’  birt^rir  pno'*  iinfolJs  to  view, 
U'hcn  Tyranny  in  lai.guine  ".t’-b  ?r’ 

OVr  Albion’s  ills  its  baleful  iutiue-cs  thre  .v, 
Her  councils  gniJed,  diid  her  IcepterlVay’d. 

The  voice  of  Nature,  Friendrnip,  heard  no 
more, 

Amid  the  din  of  univcrfal  lUife, 


’T\s  true,  we  have  too  much  urbani’fy, 

Are  over-chargM  v\irli  Toft  hnn'anity: 

-1^-  -  m  r'Mll  tind  lood  for 

And  ev’iy  e*.*  itj  luilln?.” 

“  And  who  are  t’’  replied  Van  Trump, 
(Curling  Ins  tail  uj)on  hisrurt'p>, 

Vaunting  the  regions  of  di{lrr.a:'on, 

I'he  land  of  party  arui  of  faclion 
In  all  tair  Europe,  v^ho  bur  wc 
I’or  naiioual  ticondiny  ? 

Tor  wealth  and  peace,  that  have  more  charmT 
’I'han  learned  arts,  or  noiiV  arnisr 
You  envy  us  our  dancing  !u*vs, 

Willi  all  the  muhe  of  ths  frogs, 

JoifTd  to  the  rrctclikiif/’s  bunny  loon. 

Who  on  the  cymbal  grinds  the  tunc. 

For  poets,  ami  the  muEs  tiine, 

Ecyond  compaiilon  wc  ihire; 

O  '  how  we  warble  in  onr  gizzards, 

W'irh  X’s,  H’j,  and  v  itii  Z’sl 
For  ^gh ting— now  you  think  I’mjiikin*\ 

Wc  love  it  beker  far  thin  fnic  Ling. 

AS't'iFF,  ’'Pis  tiue  as  friends,  and  as  aiiics, 

\t<  Air  We’re  ever  re.idy  to  devife 

Our  love,  or  any  kind  alnlbnce 
That  may  be  granted  —at  a  diltance  ; 

But  if  you  go  to  brag,  yoiut  byr  t’ve. 

Nor  dare  to  brave  the  lii;«h  and  mlglitv.” 

“  Wrong  are  you  both,’"  ivj  unsa 
Coi'.fin’d  within  his  wiry  jail  ; 

“  Frequent  fjoni  realm  to  realm  I’ve  larg’dj 
And  with  the  fcalons.  climates  clia  ng’d  i 
Mankind  is  not  to  void  of  grace, 

But  good  1  ve  found  in  ev’ry  place: 

I’ve  I'etn  fincerity  in  france. 

Among  the  Germans  coinplaifancc  : 

In  foggy  Holland  wits  may  logn, 

I've  known  humility  in  S\  ain  : 

Freed  was  I  by  a  tut  ban  d  I'urk, 

Whofe  life  was  oiiC  entire  g*'od  work  : 

And  in  this  land,  fair  I'reeilom's  boalt, 

Bvliold,  nty  hbcity  is  loll.’* 

SiPi'ENMiAL  Division  cf  T  1  M  E. 

SEVEN  fall  years  of 
X  clay, 

Gleamsoflhort  i'cnle,  r.  iawnof  thought  diiplav. 
When  FouHTEEN  t’;  lings  have  biouiv,  d  his 
do  .e  nv  (du-fk . 

His  foit  and  l-albful  meanings  Ic%in  to  f\  eah  ; 
From  TWEN'i  Y-oNK  |)iou.l  inanliood  t.tt.e  li 


From  climate,  canton,  or  from  zon 
Arc  all  to  idle  oifeord  bent, 

Th/f  Kcntilh-men,  tkofe  men  ofK< 
And  parties  and  cliltiin^ions  make 
For  parties  and  dillimftions*  fake; 
Soais  fprung  from  an  rtherial  Ham 


By  air  wc  breathe,  or  earth  we  tread. 
Dame  Nature,  wht)  all  meritorious, 

In  a  true  Englifhman  is  glut  Ions, 

Is  lively,  honell,  brave  and,  bonny', 

111  Monfieurs  TaiTy,  Teague,  and  Saw 
Give  prejudices  to  tlie  wind. 

And  let’s  be  Patriots  of  mankind. 

Bigots  avaunt  1  fenfe  can’t  endure  ye, 
Butfabuiifts  Ihould  tiy  to  cure  ye. 

A  fnub-nos’d  dog  to  fat  inclin’d, 

Gf  the  true  hogan-niogan  kind, 

The  tav’rite  of  an  Ei.ghfn  dame, 
Mynheer  VanTrumpen  was  his  name 
’*ne  morning  as  be  chanc’d  to  range, 
Met  hone  ft  I’o  wl'cr  on  the  ’Change  : 

*  And  who  have  we  ‘^ot  lu  re,  1  beg,” 


man  s 


Yet  is  not  tlicugth  c.u'.qjlj*?  rill  ia  #:.  rt- 
’I'hence,  to  in'*  i-i.'K-.wu-i  iiJ  k  iit  i  .i,  r  a 
gay  fjre,  (*•  v-  : 

Sparkles  hu.ns  bi’Jir,  and  flames  in  d-tc-  uv 
At  FOi'S  v-  i  'VO  h'.'i  t  ves^rave  uiTlom  xvt-T, 
Ard  i!jc(iafk  iinu''  (otr'  idm  o’er  uiili  •  /.•e: 
V/itll  FOR  I'V-'  i'<y.  h;s  I  'ils  iiiCi't‘<t  , 

Ard  bul'y  hope,  and  .r.  v’.i  hub  i  i..  ;  -uvr  : 
/\r  i  if  rv  CO  1  n ’.gns  i'ltto,. 

'1  iu^n  lib  ,  *v<\  rcr»i>  i  it  f . - 

l!i’t  Si'  ’  1  *  - !  :t t-  '  uuarrk*'  r.i :  tio  is  tin  h 
’ihe  t!i^  uiiwt.ary’d  w.nd  :c.m  iici  l.r.gM 
And  vs  in'O,  1  rup'*  sk  >  r  .x  r  \s  ai-c  1  iii  vcv  v  Ijc.  4^11 
'i'ir’d,  Ibe  hops  I" /is  <ini  V4.ae*«il  vscic 
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The  review. 

^ViEW  (^Society  and  Manners  In 
France,  S -vitztrl  md,  Germany  : 
With  AnfcdfJts  f  elating  to  fame  Eminer  t 
CharaSers*  By  Dr  Moore.  14^-3 

WE  (hall  now  extras  from  this  en- 
tertaininj'  work  the  Doctor’s  Re¬ 
marks  bn  the  fiiiccrity  of  the  French  in 
their  profeffions  of  Friendfliip. 

**  YOU  have  often  heard  the  French 
accufed  of  infincerily,  and  of  being  w.irm 
in  profefiions,  but  devoid  of  real  friend 
Riip. 

“  Our  countrymen,  in  particular,  are 
led  into  this  opiuii'ii,  from  the  manners 
in  general  being  more  obfequious  here 
than  in  England.  What  Frenchmen 
confider  as  common  good  manners,  many 
Englifnmcn  would  call  flattery,  perhaps 
fawning. 

**  Their  language  abounds  in  compli- 
mcntal  phrafes,  which  they  diftribute 
•with  wonderful  profufion  and  volubility  ; 
but  they  intend  no  more  by  them,  than 
an  Englifhman  means  when  he  fubferibes 
himfelf  your  moft  obedient  humble  fer- 
vant  at  the  conclufion  of  a  letter. 

A  Frenchman  not  only  means  no¬ 
thing  beyond  common  civility,  by  the 
plentiful  (bower  of  compliments  which 
he  pours  on  every  ftranger,  but  alfo,  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  ftranger 
knows  that  nothing  more  is  meant. — 
Thcfe  exprefTions  are  fully  underftood  by 
his  own  countrymen  :  he  imagines  all 
the  world  are  as  well  informed  ;  and  he 
has  not  the  fmalleft  intention  to  deceive. 
But  if  any  man  take  thcfe  exprefiions  in 
a  literal  fenfe,  and  believes  that  people 
arc  in  reality  infpired  with  friendfljip,  or 
h  ive  ^allrn  in  love  with  him  at  firft  fight, 
hr  will  be  very  much  clifappointed ;  efpe- 
cially  if  he  experts  ftrong  proofs  of  ci¬ 
ther. 

“  Yet  he  has  no  right  to  acewfe  the 
French  of  infmeerity  or  breach  of  friend- 
f  ip. — Friendfliip  is  intirely  out  of  the 
queftion.  They  never  intended  to  con- 
vt  V  any  other  idea,  than  that  they  were 
willing  to  receive  him  on  the  footing  of 
an  acquaintance  ; — and  it  was  the  biifi- 
Pf'fs  of  his  languagc-nr.afttr  to  have  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  real  import  of  thtir 
(lions. 

If  the  fame  words  indeed  were  litc- 


f  tk 

rally  tranjlated  into  Englidi,  and  ufedu 
one  Englilliman  to  another,  the  r„  ,■ 
whom  they  were  addrenVd  wo'd/b-l® 
good  reafon  to  imagine  that  t',c  T 
had  a  particular  regard  for  '' 
meant  to  deceive  him beesufr 
bliPied  modes  of  civility  and  n.'.i;., 
in  England  do  not  require  ud  L  '  r  'l' 
e  mahing  a  proper  aii 

tor  dilici  cnt  iru’df-s  .md  cfi^rs 
cidenf  has  elial.-hjlit is  cne  ^ 
of  the  tinfavourable  md  harlh  I'-i  i.cC! 
which  the  people  of  du  ditf  rn.t  c.iun 
tries  ot  the  world  too  often  harUm, 
agiunn  each  other. 

“  Ynu  may  fay,  perhaps,  th.it  this  fu. 
perniiry  of  Cc.m;iiments  which  the 
French  make  u  e  o^  is  a  proof  ot  the 
matter  ir  q-cfiioii ;  »hat  thcFir^nch  Civc 
le>8  finceritv  than  their  neighbours.  l>,y 
the  fame  rule  we  muft  conclude,  th.it  t‘  c 
common  people  of  every  cation,  who 
ufc  few  complimental  phrafis  in  their 
difeourfe,  have  a  greater  regaid  to  iriiu-, 
and  ftrongcr  fenti meats  of  iriendlhip, 
than  thofe  in  the  midd'e  and  higher 
ranks.  But  this  is  what  I  imagine  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove. 

‘‘  Thefe  complimental  phrafes,  which 
have  crept  into  all  modern  languages, 
may,  perhaps,  be  ruperfliioiis ;  or,  if  you 
plcafe,  abiurd  ;  but  they  arc  fo  fully 
eftabliffied,  that  people  of  the  greateft 
integrity  muft  ufe  them,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  France  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  a  finaller  proportion  will  do  in  the 
language  of  the  one  country  than  in  tint 
of  the  other ;  but  they  are  indications  cf 
friendfliip  in  neither. 

“  Fricndfhip  is  a  plant  of  flow  growth 
in  every  climate.  Happy  the  man  who 
can  rear  a  few,  even  where  he  has  the 
moft  fettled  refidence  !  Travellers,  p?l* 
fi pg  through  foreign  countries,  leldom 
take  time  to  ctiltiv.ate  them;  if  they  be 
prefented  with  fome  flowers,  althou^'h  of 
a  fllmfy  texture  and  quicker  g^evth, 
they  ought  to  accept  of  them  with  thar  k- 
fuluefs,  and  not  quarrel  with  the  natives, 
for  chufing  to  retain  the  other  more  va¬ 
luable  plant  for  their  own  ufe. 

“  Of  all  traveller?,  the  young  Engliln 
nobility  and  gentry  have  the  leafl  right 
to  find  fault  with  their  entertainnier.t 
while  on  their  tours  abroad  ;  for  fiich  ot 
them  as  fhow  a  defire  of  forming  a  con- 
ne<5tion  with  the  inhabitants,  by  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  atteniion,  are  rren* 
ved  upon  eafier  terms  than  the  travelled 
from  any  other  country.  But  a 
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number  of  our  countrymen  fo  longf ;  for  he  has  a  very  bad  opinion 
ijivcnot  the  fmalleft  deGre  of  that  na*  .pf  this  nation,  a  ul  is  fraught  with  the 
turf :  they  feem  rather  to  avoid  their  fo  ftrangett  prejudice  againfl  French  rnan- 
cifty’ and  accept,  with  reludance,  every  ners  m  general:  He  co' fiders  all  their 
efer  ofhofpitality.  This  happen^*  paitly  polHtJJe  as  impertinence,  and  receives 
from  a  prejudice  againft  foreigners  of  their  civilities  as  a  prelude  to  the  picking 
tvery  kind  ;  paitly  from  timidity  or  na-  of  his  pocket. 

{iirdrefcrvc;  and,  in  a  great  mcafure,  “  He  and  I  went  this  forenoon  to  a 
from  indolence,  and  an  abfolute  dctcfta-  review  of  the  foot-guards  by  Marfhal 
tion  of  ceremony  and  reftiaint  Befides,  Biron,  There  was  a  crowd;  and  we 
tbfv  hate  to  be  obliged  to  fpeak  a  Ian-  could  with  diffi  uhy  get  within  the  circle 
guige  of  which  they  fcldom  acquire  a  fo  as  to  tee  couveuienlly.  An  old  officer 
pertf^t  command.  of  high  rank  touched  fome  people  who 

“They  frequently,  therefore,  form  Hood  before  us,  faying,  Cej 
focifties  or  clubs  of  their  own,  where  all  font  des  etrangers  ;  upon  which  they  im- 
ccremony  is  difmifTctl,  and  the  greatefl  mediately  made  way,  and  allowed  us  to 
Mfe  and  latitude  allowed  in  behaviour,  pals.  ~  Don't  you  think  that  ivas  very 
drci's  and  converfation.  There  they  obliging?  fai<i  I.  Yes,  anfwered  he; 
confirm  each  other  in  all  their  prejud‘ces,  but,  by  heavens,  it  was  very  uujufh 
and  tvith  united  voice  condemn  and  ridi-  “  o  c  returned  by  the  Boulevards, 
cule  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  every  where  crowds  of  citizens,  in  their  holid.iv 
country  but  their  own.  dreffes,  were  making  merry  ;  the  young 

“  By  this  conduit  the  true  purpofe  of  dancing  cotillon.*;,  the  old  beating  time 

travelling  is  loft  or  perverted  ;  and  many  to  the  mufiv’,  and  applauding  the  dan- 
Eaglilh  travellers  remain  four  or  five  cers,  all  in  a  carelefs  oblivion  of  the  pd^, 
years  abroad,  and  have  feldom,  dming  thoughilels  of  the  future,  and  totallv  oc- 
all  this  fpace,  been  in  any  company  but  cupied  with  the  prefent. — T'hcfe  people 
that  of  their  ©wn  countrymen.  feem  very  happy,  faid  I.— Happy  1  ex- 

“  To  go  to  France  and  Italy,  and  claimed  B - ;  if  they  had  cornmo.i 

there  converfc  with  none  but  Englitli  fenfe  or  rrflrition,  they  would  he  rn  f*. 
people,  and  merely  that  you  may  have  it  rable. — Wnyfo? — Could  not  the*  mini- 
to  fay  that  you  have  been  in  thofe  conn  Her,  aniwered  he,  pick  ont  h.ilf.i  do.!en 
tries,  is  certainly  abfurd  ;  Nothing  can  ot  them,  if  he  pie  Ted,  and  clap  them  i  ito 
be  more  fo,  except  to  adopt  with  entliu-  the  Bicclrc? — That  is  true  indeei^,  f^ld  I; 
fiafm  the  fathions,  fopperies,  lafte,  and  that  is  a  cataflrophe  which,  to  be  ftor, 
manners  of  thofe  countries,  and  tranf-  may  very  pr  bably  happen,  ami  yet  I 
pltnt  them  to  England,  where  they  never  thought  no  more  of  it  than  they, 
will  thrive,  and  where  they  always  ap-  “  VVe  met,  a  ‘ew  days  after  he  arrived, 
pear  aukward  and  unnatural.  For,  after  at  a  French  houfe  where  vve  had  both 
his  efforts  of  imitation,  a  travelled  been  invitrd  to  dinner.  Thrre  w.is  an 
Englilhman  is  as  different  from  a  French-  old  lady  of  quality  prefent,  next  to  whom 
man  or  an  Italian,  as  an  Englilh  maftiffis  a  yonng  officer  was  feated,  who  p  lid  her 
from  a  monkey  or  a  fox:  And  if  ever  the  utrn’lt  attention.— ‘He  helped  Iter  to 
that  fedatc  and  plain  meaning  dog  fliould  the  diflies  ftie  liked,  filled  her  glaf^  with 
pretend  to  the  gay  fnfkinefs  of  Vlie  one,  wine  or  water,  and  addrefled  his  di»- 
or  to  the  fubiilty  of  the  other,  we  ftiould  courle  particularly  to  her.  h.nt  a  tool, 
certainly  value  him  much  Icfs  than  v  e  fays  B— — ,  does  tltat  yonnv  tt-llow 
do.  make  t»f  the  poor  old  woman!  If  the 

“  But  T  do  not  imagine  that  this  ex-  were  my  mother,  d - n  me  if  I  \v(,uld 

tlie  not  call  him  to  an  account  for  it. 

the  “  Though  B - uiuierftands  French, 

lerB  and  fpeaks  it  better  th  in  molt  Fnglilh- 
dry  men,  he  had  no  relilfa  for  the  converfa- 
urH  tion,  foon  left  the  company,  and  has  re- 
are  filled  all  invii.itions  to  dinner  ever  lime, 
ih.’'  He  generallv  finds  Tome  of  our  conntrv- 
mcn  who  dine  and  pafs  the  evening  with 
has  him  at  the  Parc  Royal, 
laft.  ■  “  After  the  review’  this  day  we  conti- 

ned  nued  tiagethcr,  and  being  bolii  difcpga- 
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ged,  I  propofed,  by  way  of  variety,  to 
dine  at  the  public  ordinary  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourbon.  He  did  not  like  this  much 
at  firft.'  I  ibail  be  tea  zed,  fays  he,  with 
their  confounded  ceremony.  But  on  my 
obferving,  that  we  could  not  expert  much 
ceremony  or  politenefs  at  a  public  ordi¬ 
nary,  he  agreed  to  go. 

Our  entertainment  turned  out  diffe¬ 
rent,  however,  from  my  expectations  and 
his  wifhes.  A  marked  attention  was 
paid  us  the  moment  we  entered ;  every 
body  feemed  inclined  to  accommodate 
118  with  the  befl;  places.  They  helped  us 
tirft,  and  all  the  company  feemed  ready 
to  facrifice  every  little  conveniency  and 
dillinCtion  to  the  ftrangers.  For,  next  to 
that  of  a  lady,  the  moll  rcfpeCled  charac¬ 
ter  at  Paris  is  that  of  a  (Iranger. 

“  After  dinner  B - and  I  walked 

into  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

“  There  was  nothing  real  in  all  the 
fills  Ihofe  people  made  about  us,  fays  he. 

“  1  can’t  help  thinking  it  fomething, 
faid  I,  to  be  treated  with  civility  and  ap¬ 
parent  kindnefs  in  a  foreign  country— by 
ftrangers  who  know  nothing  about  us, 
but  that  we  are  Englilhmen,  and  often 
their  enemies. 

“  But  their  politenefs  confifls  in  trifles, 
faid  lie.— In  what  confilU  any  body’s  po- 
litenefs  i  rtjoined  I. — The  utmoft  a 
Frenchman  will  do  for  you,  added  he,  is 
to  endeavour  to  amufe  you,  and  mak<c 
your  time  pafs  agreeably  while  you  re¬ 
main  in  his  country.  And  I  think  that 
no  trifle,  anfwercd  1. — There  arefo  many 
lources  of  uneaflnefs  and  vexation  in  this 
life,  that  I  cannot  help  having  a  good 
avil],  and  even  gratitude,  to  all  thofe  who 
enable  me  to  forget  them.  For  fuch 
people  alleviate  my  pain,  and  contribute 
to  my  happinefs. 

But  ihefe  Frenchmen,  rejoined  he, 
do  not  care  a  farthing  for  you  in  their 
hearts. — And  why  fhould  I  care  a  far¬ 
thing  for  that?  faid  I.  We  have  no- 
thing  to  do  with  their  hearts.  You  do 
not  cxpeCl  a  friend  in  every  agreeable  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

But  they  are  an  intcrefted  fet  of 
people  ;  and  even  thofe  among  them  who 
pretend  to  be  our  fiiends,  do  it  only  for 
fome  felfifh  end. 

That  is  only  an  affertion,  faid  I,  but 
no  proof.  If  you  flood  in  need  of  pecu¬ 
niary  afliAvince,  they  would  not  advance 
you  a  louis  to  fave  you  from  a  jail,  con- 
fii.iied  he, 

\  hope  never  to  he  pcrfedly  afeer- 


tained  of  that,  faid  I;  but  if  we  wer. , 
cultivate  friendthip  from  the  idea  cf 
liftance  of  that  nature,  it  would  be  dome 
exadlly  what  you  accufe  them  of-  R. 
fides,  continued  I.  the  power  and  opZ 
tunity  of  obliging  our  acquaintances  a„d 
friends  with  great  and,  what  are  calied 
eflential  fervices,  leldom  occur;  bjt 
thofe  attentions  and  courttties,  \vhic’> 
fmoothethc  commerce  between  man  and 
man,  and  fweeten  focial  life,  arc  in  cverv 
body’s  power,  and  there  are  daily  and 
hourly  occalions  of  dil’playing  them- 
particularly  to  ftrangers.— Curfe  the:» 
courtefics,  they  are  the  greateft  Win 
nature.  I  hate  the  French.  They  arc 
fhe  enemies  of  England,  and  a  falfe,  de¬ 
ceitful,  perfidious - But  as  wc  dia  not 

come  over,  interrupted  I,  to  fight  them 
at  prefent,  we  lhall  fufpend  hoftilitiea  till 
a  more  convenient  feai'on ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  if  you  have  no  objection,  kt 
us  go  to  the  play. 

“  He  agreed  to  thispropofal,  and  here 
our  converfation  ended. 

“  You  know  B - is  as  worthy 

a  fellow  as  lives  ;  and,  under  a  rongn 
addrefs,  conceals  the  belt  dirpcfition  in 
the  world.  His  manner,  I  imagine,  w'u 
originally  aflumed  from  a  notion,  which 
he  has  in  common  with  many  people, 
that  great  politenefs,  and  apparent  gen* 
tlenefs  of  behaviour,  are  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  fid fc hood  and  real  cold- 
nefs  ; — even  inhumanity  of  character, - 
as  if  human  nature,  like  marble,  took  a 
polifli  proportionable  to  its  hardnefl. 

“  This  idea  is  certainly  formed  with¬ 
out  an  accurate  examination,  and  from  a 
fnperficial  view  of  mankind.— -As  a 
boorifli  addrefs  is  no  proof  of  honelty,  to 
is  politenefs  no  indication  of  the  reverie; 
— and  if  they  are  once  reduced  to  an 
equality  in  thefe  particulars,  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  is  preferable  in  every  othtr 
refpedl-^’ 

iTo  he  continue 

Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Rf* 

LiGioN.  David  Hume.  J 

general  bias  of  mnskind,  wher. 

J  nature  is  not  corrupted,  is 
towards  mutpal  adls  of  kindneU  arii  tn* 

de.irment.  Every  unprejudirH 

mires  and  applauds  thofe  aCtioi  s- 
flow  from  a  defirc  to  promote  the 
of  others  ;  and  the  higheft  ai.d  n.*'* 
qulfite  pleafures  arife  from  a 
pel's  having  a  died  in  conformity  tu 
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f.rjrcftiona  of  kind  and  good  affedlions. 
I’Sd'c  appearances  evidently  prove,  that 
•he  author  of  nature  is  a  benevolent 

%7tit  maybe  faid,  how  does  it  appear 
that  he  is  infinitely  benevolent  ?  Here,  we 
cjiifefs,  the  argument  is  not  conclufive. 
A'lthat  we  can  pretend  to  alTert  is,  that 
the  inftanccs  of  Divine  Benevolence, 
which  we  fee  and  comprehend,  arc  innu¬ 
merable;  and  the  farther  we  carry  our 
refearches,  the  more  examples  we  difeo- 
ver  of  a  gracious  and  benevolent  defign 
in  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  things ; 
we  therefore  prefume  that  the  Divine 
Bencrolence  is  infinite. 

Many  appearances  in  the  creation, 
which  feem  to  imply  a  want  of  goodiiefs, 
era  want  of  power,  appear,  upon  farther 
inveftigation,  to  have  their  ule  and  pro¬ 
priety,  and  to  be  confident  with  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  an  all-perfcd  Being.  Many 
things,  \vc  confefb,  we  do  not  compre¬ 
hend;  but^’t  would  be  unbecoming  a 
candid  and  reafonable  philofopher  to 
form  conclufions  injurious  to  the  honour 
of  the  Deity,  from  circumttances  which 
we  donot  underftand,  when  every  thing 
which  we  properly  comprehend  pro¬ 
claims  his  benevolence. 

Philo  goes  on : 

“  Were  all  living  creatures  incapable 
of  pain,  or  were  the  world  adminihered 
by  particular  volitions,  evil  never  could 
have  found  accefsinto  the  univerfe  ;  and 
were  animals  endowed  with  a  large  (lock 
of  powers  and  faculties,  beyond  what 
ftriit  neceffity  requires ;  or  were  the  fe- 
veral  fprings  and  principles  of  the  uni- 
verfe  fo  accurately  framed  as  to  preferve 
always  the  juft  temperament  and  me¬ 
dium  ;  there  inuft  have  been  very  little  ill 
tn  comparifon  of  what  we  feel  at  prefent. 
^>hat  then  Oiall  we  pronounce  on  this 
occafion  ?  Shall  we  fay,  that  thefe  cir- 
oumftances  are  not  neceflary,  and  that 
^hey  might  eafily  have  been  altered  in 
the  conirivance  of  the  univerfe?  This 
decifion  feem 3  too  prefumptuous  for 
creatures  fo  blind  and  ignorant.  Let  ns 
more  modeft  in  our  conclufions.  Let 
allow,  that,  if  the  goodnefs  of  the 
^city  (I  mean  a  goodnefs  like  the  human) 
could  be  eftabliihed  on  any  tolerable  rea- 
a  priori^  ihcfe  phaenomena,  however 
yutov^'ard,  would  not  be  fnfficient  to 
ubvert  that  principle  ;  but  might  eafily, 
ul  *^*^5  ^**koown  manner,  be  rcconcila- 
,  f  toit.  But  let  us  dill  aflert,  that  as 
‘ho  goodnefs  Is  not  antecedently  cita- 
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blifhedj.but  muft  be' inferred  from  the 
phenomena,  there  can  be  no  grounds 
for  fuch  an  infeience,  while  there  arc 
fo  many  ills  in  the  univerfe,  and  while 
thefe  ills  might  fo  eafily  have  been  re¬ 
medied,  as  tar  as  human  underdanding 
can  be  allowed  to  judge  on  fuch  a  fub- 
jedt.  1  am  fceptic  enough  to  allow,  that 
the  bad  appearances,  notwithdanding  all 
iny  reafonings,  may  be  compatible  with 
fuch  attributes  as  you  fuppofe,  but 
furely  they  can  never  prove  thefe  attri¬ 
butes.  Such  a  conclufion  cannot  refult 
from  fcepticifm,  but  mud  arife  from 
the  phxiiomcna,  and  from  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  reafonings  which  we  deduce 
from  thefe  phenomena. 

‘‘  Look  round  this  univerfe.  What 
an  imincnfe  proiufion  of  beings,  anima¬ 
ted  and  organized,  fenfible  and  attive  ! 
You  admire  this  prodigious  variety  and 
fecundity.  But  infptdt  a  little  more  n^ir- 
row'ly  thefe  living  cxiltences,  the  only 
beings  w'orth  regarding.  How  hodile 
and  dedructive  to  each  other  I  How  in- 
fufficient  all  of  them  for  their  own  hap- 
piiicfb !  Hf)\v  contemptible  or  odious  to 
the  fpedator  !  The  whole  prefentb  no¬ 
thing  but  the  idea  of  a  blind  nature,  im¬ 
pregnated  by  a  great  vivifying  principle, 
and  pouring  forth  from  her  lap,  without 
difeerumeut  or  parental  care,  her  maim¬ 
ed  and  abortive  children. 

“  Bad  appearances,  fays  Philo,  can 
never  prove  thefe  attributes.’’  I'nie— 
but  the  inference  is  deduced  from  favour¬ 
able  appearances  ;  not  from  bad  tonee, 
which  we  do  not  underdand. 

The  following  cxtradi  will  give  the  rea¬ 
der  a  more  didiiiid  idea  of  the  ipeakers, 
and  their  peculiar  fentiments,  Ilian  any 
we  have  yet  quoted. 

“  Though  the  virtue,  fays  Philo, 
which  is  in  mankind,  ihoulJ  be  acknow’- 
Icdged  much  fuperior  to  vice,  yet  fo 
long  AS  there  is  any  vice  at  all  in  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  it  will  very  much  puzzle  you  an- 
thropomorphites  how  to  account  fi>r  it. 
You  mud  alfign  a  caufe  for  it,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  fird  cauie.  But 
as  every  eflci^t  mud  have  a  canle,  and 
that  caufe  another,  you  mull  either 
carry  on  the  progreffion  in  infinitum ^  or 
red  on  that  original  principle  who  is  the 
ultimate  caufe  of  all  things . 

“  Hold  !  hold  1  cried  Demea:  Whi¬ 
ther  docs  your  imagination  hurry  you  ?  I 
joined  in  alliance  with  you,  in  order  to 
prove  the  incompreheufiblc  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  refute  the  pt inciplcs  of 
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of  the  ereateft  topics 

ancl^r^  ■  I'bertines  and  infi-ids  • 
and  betraying  that  holy  caule  which  t  on 
fcemine  V  eiodur^.i  /  Mnicn  you 
thf-n  .  ♦^'P^nled.  Arc  you,  fecrctiv 

replieil"cir,nM!’“  '"ur  it? 

vour  friend  Pin’  Dc^mea, 

injudicious  real!!".  p 

loiv  hal  hT;^";:  •’/  «“■■. vulgar  theo. 

of  ridicule.  The  to^a  n^'"•  ^  ’’r"'*'*' 
tnan  reai'on,  the  abfo'n. 

bili.y  of  .he  Divt;  N«ure"T'^‘"''* 

«'!<!  u.iiverfa)  uiife,  V,  a„T  l\il 
wickednefs  of  men^ 
topics,  furely,  to  b-Vo 

more  pro^Tto  ZZT" 

inch  as  encourage  the  bii!!n*^'““" 
the  diflidcnce  7  ^  ■'mazement, 

kind.  tepSenT:!::?^'y°f'"^"- 


magazine, 


Ot 


*/  Teems  imporiihU 
qmrer  after  trutf,  h„« /ve?" i^ 
talk,  not  to  take  a  brief  ?  '■'it 

X"'.''’  tbe  errors  of  this  cam ."’■i'fltd 
Bn t.(h  General  had  dec hned ’’."p- 
field, _becau(e  the  ereen  f  "I'"'"'’*  tlf 


ticahy  lamenSe  fuaV’e!!^ 

‘"pnilition  ;  yet  this^n  ‘^"."i^qnences  of 
P‘'»^'o..s,  this  anL: this  fa 
cated  tbofe  prindnl  s' 
more  pernicious  and  ''f';  much 

tyerc  to  prevail  in  their  ’bey 

throw  a  gloom  over  the^whT*'’ 

and  rally  termm^t  V  .l  ^  creation, 

«tent,  th[diffi™'"S  ZT 

m-nkind.  I,  tin-  ,  a-  "“^iancholy  of 
I’hilo  bad  been  or  advanced  by 

and  anuvered  bv  p^’^'fi.'v'th  modclly, 
the  nature  of  Z  SePl"''’ 

PJauded  bv  tve"  glnnV^  have  been  ap! 

reader.  But  when  they  are  p"r^Dof‘T'‘'"‘^ 
an  air  of  triuuiDh  P^opofed  with 

aifumes  a  mo.V  Sh  ’bis  «<„  k 

the  afpeft  of  infidelity  form, 

r*  C. 


hrd)  are  Oiontdv  f  tttvai^ 


krd)Ar^n  ^  T  have 

nianderin  Ch&Vbu!''."^"'"'!'”’'  C  m- 
to  lay  before  our’reade'rs"?hI  ' 
tion  With  Which  th^otrai^:  S^: 


i3niiih  Gtneral  had  Z  i 

«.w,  L''"';;;:''  '■‘»*  ". 

uf^iemljr  ((.own,  sllhoueh^th' 
produced,  and  bis  magazines'^ 

"ith,  dry  and  better^fo! 
met  hi>  enemy  at  H  urn  l^ad 

pofitfied  ot  treble  bis  ftr''"'*’!’*  ®"‘i  tho’ 

"t't  fight  him,  or  eve!  !rrV'""«“W 

Pafling  the  Delaware  ^  *  b*'".  bf 

zincs  He  nreferreH  .  bis  maga- 

a^vi/ea!  voyage  to  rr  r"’’'  ‘J"  *‘b 
months  of  his  valmbi  ^b''b*Pc^h,  three 
‘hey  been  wifeK-t?^ -bich,  had 
ed,  were  more  than  f  t-mploy. 

‘he  rebellion  «  '  ’»  'np?r/f. 

General  Burgoyne 

fiiverfion  on  tl.l  c.’.^n  72  "^be , 
Bay  in  his  tavonr  thm  't,  /'^‘’■^'^bulTsi’s 
«as  his  Mai-  (tv’s’  ni  ’'"fw  fuch 

-  7,:t; 

"nportant  fervices  l.v"  m  fV 
nflicient  foree,"L.g.  "i;:.  X'llri; 

‘bi:5^\i:’or''S4iVr;’^^'‘;- 

‘^nghthim/thn 
■•"■my  took  ’b^  I^ridih 

pie  wer..  r  ^  ^•'".’b'^  country,  the  peo- 

ftites  attemot""i'?'‘^‘*'^‘^’  ‘be  trbd 

a  es  attempted  to  recruit  in  vain,  vet 

nlw  b’ive  the  Congref;  a„d 

to  rcinfnr  "PP"r‘""'‘y  ‘■md  time  fufficient 

Srv  £  r  be  purfiud  the 

woLTb/“''‘’®/:r''‘‘b  Waf'ington  himfrif 
would  have  adv, fed  for  that  purp,  fe  He 

^urTn^hM*’.'-  “Pfa'ions^alrLiy  be- 
fh  "’no  ^  bif'h  fpirited  army  on 

route  ?f*?k  ^'.‘‘ccliued  his  intended 

the  nit  ^  ‘'n^e  viien 

Mud  in  **  ^biladelphia  and  the  fort  at 

nd  thus  he  gave  the  enemy  full  time  to 

, Wh  •b'^  moft  perfect  ftate  of 

ncc.  IJe  met  Wafhington  at  Brandy- 
Wronger  ground,  and  with  i 

nr!o'^/r  great  as  thofe  which  he 

P  e  td  at  the  mountain  above  QinhbV* 

O'' n,  attacked,  defeated,  and  (I  fperrcd 
^>8  army  ;  and  though  that  anry  wis 
nemmed  in  on  all  tides  by  Bniiili  iroop.^, 
or  impalTable  waters,  yet  he  would  r.nt 
pur  lie  the  advantage.  He  met  the  fin  e 
enemy  at  Gofhen,  and  beg  an  the  nttack, 
ut  was  diverted  from  certain  vit^tory  by 
^  flower  ot  rain.  He  dcdijicd  fulfenrir 


I 


e  Province  and  Blake-  It  is  propoftd,  that  an  adofparriamenl 

repaired,  though  it  was  be  pa  fled,  ohiiging  each  couuly  to  fur- 
necefTary  to  the  taking  nifli  a  quota  of  recruits,  proportioned  to 
t.  He  refilled  to  pvr-  the  number  of  inhabitants  fit  to  carry 
ng  to  take  p oft  at  Red  arms  ;  and  to  remove  compulfion  in  tha 
*va-  the  key  to  that  fort,  execution  of  fuch  a  raeafurc,  it  is  farther 
pofleflion  of  wdiich  the  propofed  to  cfiablifli  a  fund,  which  may 
lave  defended  it  a  week,  fo  accumulate  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  af- 
led  himftlf  to  be  furpri-  ford  adequate  bounties  to  voluntiers  on 
:own,  where  the  valour  any  prefling  emergency.  For  tliis  pur- 
lis  troops,  noiwithltan-  pofc  the  author  inggefts,  that  the  lord 
gained  a  victory,  as  ho-  lieutenant,  flierifF,  and  grand  jury  of 
as  Ignominious  to  their  each  county  Ihould  be  empowered  to 
fered  the  enemy  to  ef-  aflift  the  feveral  pariihes  ;  the  church- 
^ual  purfuit,  when  they  wardens  of  which  (hould  be  obliged  to 
li  fatigue,  and  defpon-  deliver  in,  upon  oath,  to  the  juftices  of 
defeat.  The  fame  Ge-  the  quarter  feflions,  a  lilt  of  the  nun. her 
ing  t(»  invite  Walhing-  of  inhabitants  ht  to  cirry  arms.  That 
White  Mcarlh,  purfued  twice  every  quarter  there  Ihoiild  be  a 
It  was  likely  to  prevent,  colltiftion  by  l);ief  in  all  the  churches, 
ilyoiiethat  mufthave  in-  and  li  om  houfi  to  hotife,  the  money  col- 
ight  on  an  engagement/^  leiJfed  at  fuch  times  to  be  depolited  in  an 

ml  fince  Sir  WilliAtn  purl;,  the  payment 

....  ol  bounties, 

om  America,  bis  con-  .p.  .  ,  p  .u  .  -r  r  u 

,  ^  *  Of  author  obferves,  th^t  if  fuch  a 

eatcdly  cenlured  111  dit-  o.  ^  .1  in  iT 

.  .  Icheme  as  llu-i  above- rn«'ntu>ncd  flionid 

"VhcrLettrrr 

I  are  numerous,  that  ‘"[y  g‘-vtrmncr.t  (houl.l  appropriate 
,  .  .  14-  all  tue  money  ii'eiit  at  preient  lu  the  re- 

his  operations  has  elca-  Pcrvice  for  the  l.cm  iit  ..f  .he  ac 

;  an  ey  are  ciunulating  fuud,  Jiiring  the  continuance 

,  clcarneU  and  fo.-ce,  contclt  rrith  Arne, lea. 

I  o  aftec  iiig  e  p.o  t  -  vilihoiit  this  tenporary  alfif- 

o  l  iis  oiriinam  cr.  afictrnent  upon  the  p.irifhes  of 

we  feel  in  reviewing  a  ^  ^ 

d,  that  the  Itrength  ot  bounties  to  the  voluntiers  who 

irgents  is  lar  interi  -.r  to  immediately,  it  is  not 

jequenily  repre  ente  .  iiecen'iry,  Mr  Cochrane  remarks, 

fiance  thcie  is  lealon  to  ihould  be  fufiicient  for  this 

Iter  vigour  in  the  pro  e-  p^n  pofe,  but  there  Ihould  likcwd'e  be  an 
we  may  at  length  overplus,  which  always  inc'ciling  durin.er 

fo  pernicious  to  both  might  reduce  the  aflVirinent  upon 

the  different  parilues  in  t.me  of  war. 

,  _  i3erid.:s  the  al>ove  regulations,  it  is  propo- 

:rui  riNG  British  Secretaiy  at  Wer  ihouM  aii- 

lich  ure  addea^  Thoughts  n;jaliy  dptcily.  iu  wiitii'g,  to  the  Lord 
lethod  'tf  hnpr^fs  jor  the  ilieriff,  and  grand  jury  of 

'ihe  hon.  a}id  liezK  county,  wh  it  i,  the  pri»j>  Mii<*n  of 

plain  to  the  hijhiy  St~  they  are  to  atfoi d  tor  the  lervice  of 

a  s)  R.6gi)7ieiit  cj  Jo'jt*  [he  erituiii^  year. 

le,  London.  Alter  (lil'pi^-ying  the  di'adranta^res  at- 

fltuation  of  nation'll  if-  tending  the  prefeiit  mode  of  recruiting  the 
Igelted  pL.n  tor  reel  ait-  army,  the  author  points  out  the  various 
lot  fail  of  meeting  with  brnents  which  ‘W  I’ltd  lel'uli  by  adopting 
)tion  from  the  public,  the  method  he  pioports.  ile  next  ob- 
lif  s  before  us  appearing  ierves,  that 
,  we  fliad  recite  the  ge- 

as  delivered  by  the  au-  “  It  would  likc^vif^  be  a  confiderable 

faving  to  government,  was  each  paulli 
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obliged,  by  adl  of  parliameDt,  to  grant  a 
perf(jn,  afic^a  certain  number  of  years 
fervicc,  topljofc  loldicrs  who  went  to 
fcrve  for  thefe^in  the  army*  The  rate  of 
the  penfion  Ihould  increaie  according  to 
the  number  of  years  they  have  ferved. 
This  would  be  but  a  fmall  additional  tax 
upon  each  parifti,  but  a  large  faving  to 
government,  iince  it  would  fave  all  the 
money  granted  to  parliament  for  the 
fuppert  of  Chelfea  Hnfpital,  It  would 
likewife  be  an  inducement  to  the  men, 
not  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  late  aifl  of 
parliament,  which  allows  them  their  dif- 
charge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  but  to 
continue  in  the  fcrvicc  till  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  penfion.  This  method  of 
granting  penfions  to  the  old  foldiers 
would  likewife  Itlfen  the  demands  upon 
the  counties  for  ecruits  ** 

Relpeiting  the  imprefs  for  feamen,  the 
author  thinks  that  the  preient  method 
might  admit  of  great  improvement.  He 
propofes  that  the  board  of  adaiiraity 
ihould  fpecify  in  the  gazette  the  number 
of  feamen  wanted  for  government  fer¬ 
vicc  ;  and  that  they  lliuuld  lay  a  Itriit 
embargo  upon  all  the  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
lain  until  that  number  was  obtained. 
This  method,  he  oblerves,  wcuild  induce 
the  matters  and  merchants  of  Ihips  to  af. 
fift  government  as  much  as  poflible  in 
procuring  men  both  by  bounty  and  their 
own  pcrfonal  influence.  Btfides,  during 
fuch  an  embargo,  the  feamen  would  be 
under  a  ncceflity,  from  want  of  bread,  to 
enter  on  board  the  ihips  of  war.  Mr 
Cochrane  likewife  propofes,  that  the  im¬ 
prefs  fliould  be  general  over  the  kingdom ; 
becaufe,  at  prefent,  when  there  is  a  hot 
prefs  in  the  maritime  ports,  the  feamen 
retire  into  the  country  with  the  view  of 
concealing  themfelves. 

The  plan  here  propofed  for  rai fin g  both 
feamen  and  landmen  appears  to  be  plau- 
Hblc ;  and  the  former  may  be  adopted 
without  any  additional  cxpcnce  to  the 
nation.*'  C. 

Experiments  Observations  on 
Animal  UtAT,  and  the  Inflammation 
of  Combuliihle  Bodies.  Being  an  Attempt 
to  refolx^e  thefe  Bhanomena  into  a  general 
Law  of  Nature.  By  Adair  Crawford, 
A.  M.  Zvo.  2j.  (id.  Murray. 

WHEN  cxperimerdal  philofophy  is 
apph'ed  to  the  valuable  purpofe  of 
improving  any  iifeful  art,  it  becomes  a 
noble  fcicnce,  and  its  profeflbrs  deferve 
the  higheft  honours,  as  well  as  the  wai  m- 
ett  encomiums  of  mankind*  An  accurate 


knowledge  of  the  nature,  caufe,  and  du. 
proportion  of  animal  heat  in  faman  t  ’ 
dies  is  of  great  uf.  in  the  healing  t 
has  been  demonftrated  in  an  ineerlou 
treatife  upon  the  fubjedt,  by  Dr  Lefie 
Dugud,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  Durhim 
Mr  Crawford,  confi.lering  the  importance 
of  this  fubjedt,  has  made  a  variety  (»t  ex. 
periments,  which  confirm  the  ubferva! 
lions  of  Dr  Leflie.  To  the  experimeml 
arc  annexed  a  feries  of  fadts  relatinp 
animal  heat,  equally  curious  and  intc« 
retting  :  a  proper  attention  to  thefe  fads 
is  highly  necefl'ary  for  ttudents  in  phyfic, 
and  all  lovers  of  phyfiology  will  find  a 
fund  of  information  and  entertainment  in 
the  experiments  and  fadts  relating  to  the 
inflammation  of  combudible  bodies.  M. 

The  House  of  Peeresses  ;  or,  Tmalt 
Oratory.  Containing  the  Debates  of 
fe-veral  Beerijfs  on  the  Biflop  of  Llan^ 
dajf  s  Bill  for  the  more  tffedual  Difetu^ 
ragement  of  the  crime  of  Adultery,  4/5, 

,  7s.  (id*  Kearfley,  London. 

T''HIS  droll  performance  has  met  with 
great  fuccefs,  the  third  edition  being 
now  before  the  public;  it  is  renletc  with 
irony  and  charadtcrifticdefcription ;  fomc 
of  the  principal  ladies  of  quality  who  have 
rendered  themfelves  confpicuous  by  their 
gallantries,  are  happily  delineated,  and 
the  whole  forms  an  armifing  fatire  on  the 
times.  The  Houfe  of  Pcerelfes  are  fup- 
pofed  to  fit  in  debate  on  the  adultery 
bill,  and  alter  throwing  it  out,  they  con:, c 
to  a  refoluti(»n  to  tofs  the  Bifiiop  of  Dan- 
dafi' in  a  blanket.  !• 

A  ColleHion  and  Se!e8ion  of  English  Pro¬ 
logues  and  Epilogues,  4  Hi'O* 

14  J.  Fielding,  London. 

This  is  the  bed  colleaion  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  feen,  as  it  appears  a  ju¬ 
dicious  felcdlion  of  the  belt  prologues  and 
epiloyues  from  the  beginning  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  fame  to  the  prefent  period. 

Further  Thoughts  on  the  pffM- 
State  of  Affairs^  OAober  1779.  ii:: 
Dean  of  Glouctfter.  [P.  144-J 

Vill.  Tl/ERE  it  poflible  to  plant  and 
VV  defend  colonies,  to  govern 
them,  and  keep  them  in  a  conftitution<i 
fubjeclion  without  any  expeiK  e,  asd  'ut  • 
out  eini;frations,  fomething  may  be  fa.d  n* 
vindication  of  fuch  a  project. 
have  learnt  by  <icar- bought  expeiici-c^’ 

that  thisis  impoflibk*(it  is  really  wcncer.i- 


I 


Channel  up  inc  oevem  luvjiuuwciicr,  aiiu  oc  as  greai  as  u  now  ps  r  lurely  it  cannot, 
froiii  thence  to  Oxford,  to  London,  and  In  ia<5l:,  the  waftes  and  uncultivated  lands 
down  the  Thames  to  the  mouth  of  the  in  the  a;ore-mentioned  counties  cannot 
river,— the  weftern  fide  of  that  line  would  be  much  iefs  (taking  all  together)  than  a 
include  between  it  and  the  fea,  the  coun-  million  of  arnfj :  hut  luppofe  they  are  on- 
tics  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorlet,  Somer-  ly  half  the  number;  now  t he fc  500,000 
let,  Wilts,  Hants,  Suflex,  Kent,  Surry,  acres,  under  proper  cultivation,  having 
and  Berks,  with  a  part  of  Gloucellerihire,  the  advantage  likewife  of  filheries  all 
Oxfordfhirc,  Buckinghamlliire,  and  Mid-  along  the  coaftc,  would  be  fully  futficient 
d.'efcx,  moft  of  which  counties  diredly  to  feed  and  fuitain  250,000  additional  in¬ 
face  trie  coafts  of  France,  and  none  are  habitants.  And  were  every  tenth  peribn 
very  difiant  from  the  Englifh  Channel,  of  this  niimh>cr,  in  times  of  imminent 
which  parts  the  two  kingdoms  :  yet  fo  it  danger,  and  a  premeditated  invafion,  to 
is,  that  there  are  more  heaths,  waftes,  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of  his  coun¬ 
commons,  chafes,  fotells,  undrained  len:*  try;  thi=?  alone  would  create  an  army  of 
and  manlief,  alio  moors,  downs,  and  un-  25  oco  men,  all  ready,  in  a  manner,  upon 
cultivated  lands  of  every  kind,  fufrered  to  t!ie  fpot,  all  to  be  embodied  Hie  fooneft 
remain  in  thofe  diftri(I:'t^,  than  in  all  Fug-  of  any,  and  at  the  leaft  expenre.  Now, 
land  bolides.  Now,  is  this  gooil  ?  this  number,  ♦ogether  v\ith  the  troops  al¬ 

ls  it  confident  with  any  dtgiee  of  com-  ready  niuficred,  or  men  cipabh  of  being 
mon  fenfe  ?  And  w^auld  not  a  judicious  mufiered  in  the  laid  feveraS  coiintirt<, 
application  of  a  thoufandth  of  the  fums  w'cnild  be  greatly  fnperior  to  any  fnirc 
cf  money  which  have  been  lavifhed  in  wliich  the  enernv  could  hrit.^  apainll  ns; 
fighting  for  America,  and  one  bundredlh  efpecially  ii  we  conlutr  fui^htr,  lint  ‘he 
part  of  the  lives  which  have  been  f.fcr.fiv'ed  knowkd':e  (n  fnen  an  inclofrl  country, 
in  the  fame  canfe(l  mean,  pievious  to  tlie  evury  w’here  inttrreet*^d  done-  .vail?, 
prefent  rebellion), — would  not  fuch  an  hedges,  ditches,  canah  .  £cc.  alf»>  lull  cf 
application  liave  rendered  thefe  Fnglifli  villages,  farm-honff'S,  and  cottagci^,  aiul 
waftes  and  deferts  fome  of  the  heft  ciil-  abounding  with  private  roads  anti  nar- 
tivated,  and  moft  fraitful  and  popuious  row  lanes,  known  only  to  the  inl-nbit'oitf, 
P^rts  in  the  whole  kingdom: — I  aik,  would  give  them  fiich  continual  advaiiia- 
thcrefore,  can  it  be  fo  muon  as  pretended,  ges  over  an  enemy,  as  would  ibon  oblige 
that  the  peopling  of  a  con  n.t»'3^  upwards  of  him,  if  he  landed,  to  return  p»ecipitate- 
3CC0  miles  oft',  anrl  caufir.g  it  to  fl^juriin.  ly  to  his  fhips  with  lofles  and  difgrace  ; — 
was  of  more  advantage  to  us  than  tfn*  or,  if  he  perlilted  inhis  fo  iliiii  attempt,  to 
peopling  and  enriching  of  owr  ov<'n  ?  furrender  his  army  priforiers  at  (lifcrciion. 
Brfides,  what  rew  taxe?  v/ouid  fuen  a  As  to  any  afl'iftance  to  be  cxpf.tited 
feheme  as  this  (the  improvemeav  0}  our  from  A'T»ericri  in  the  limr  of  danger  (or 
own  country)  have  required  tv^  be  laid  on  ?  iiuleed  from  any  of  oiir  colonli  s)  foppof- 
^hat  additional  expeure  of  any  kind  ing  that  America  had  never  revolted; — 
"'oiild  it  have  created  ?  On  the  contrary,  l'upp<Mlng  even  that  it  had  been  dtlirous 
would  it  not  have  C(»ntributed  to  the  eafe  of  amdinje  us  to  the  iitmnft  of  i»3  power  ; 
of  every  nation  U  burden  ?  Would  »t  not  —what  could  it  do  in  finh  an  emergen- 
lightened  the  land  tax  in  panicniar,  cv  ?— and  what  alTiftance  can  we 

*nd  have  greatly  promoted  the  landed  in-  expedt  trima  the  otlier  (iile  of  the  Allan* 
tcrcfl ? —  But  America  w'HS  to  be  fupported  tic,  when  the  r*nrmy’s  Herts  an<i  trani- 
any  rate— and  Old  England  to  he  made  ports  are  in  pofteirion  of  our  coaHs  and 
^  facrificc.  Alas!  we  now  tafte  and  (cc  harbour s,  when  t ue  troops  are  preparing 
Ihe  bitter  fruits  which  Inch  a  tree  has  to  land,  and  making  fcady  to  invade  ns  ? 
Produced  ;  and  the  Author^  derided  p:e-  X.  MirnlUr--  !  arid  anti-  miryftrrs  !  xviiirt 
^•'‘dions  have  been  hut  too  fully  verifici.  can  you  favi'*  i  hf.e  things  f  You  ouar. 

L^ly,  wh.it  deftnre  can  mere  •  rri  b  ttcrly  with  each  other  ;  you  eir  b- oj] 

••^ths  aft  waftes  downs  and  commons,  tht  fti‘e,  and  you  are  tinrin^  the  contli- 
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tution  to  pieces  about  thofc  things  in 
ivhich  you  ought  to  have  bren  prrfedtly 
agreed  : — and  yet  you  agree  in  maintain¬ 
ing  fuch  deftrudive  max^msj  and  fatal 
miftakes  relative  to  commerce,  and  the 
public  welfare  of  your  country,  as  mult 
make  every  honeft,  well  informed,  urihi' 
ajfed  and  independent  man  grratlytcr  differ 
from  you — and  deeply  to  regret, that  you 
do  not  employ  your  time,  your  talents, 
your  zeal,  and  patriotic  pretenfions,  to 
better  purpofes. 

XI.  The  prefent  difputes  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  are  much  of  the  fame 
ftamp  with  the  preceding  ;  for  here  like- 
vife  both  Tides  are  catching  at,  and  quar¬ 
relling  about  (hadows,  and  in  the  mean 
time  arc  lofing  fight  of  the  fubftance.  To 
make  this  evident  to  any  common  appre- 
henfion,  I  would  obferve  ftrff  of  all,  that 
the  Iriffi  ever  had  (even  in  the  times  of 
their  greateft  opprcflion)  the  full  liberty 
of  manufacturing  all  forts  of  goods  for 
their  own  confumption. — The  queffion 
therefore  comes  to  this — Did  they  make 
ufe  of  this  liberty  ?  No,  they  did  not 

at  leatt  not  in  one  inUance  out  of  twenty. 
But  w’hy  (dd  they  not?  Becaufe  they 
could  buy  all  forts  of  woollens,  molt  forts 
of  ffuffs  and  worfteds,  alfo  filks,  velvet?, 
camblcts,  hats,  cotton  manuta^luren,  and 
glafs,  paper  and  paper  hanging?,  fine 
earthen  ware,  Birmingham,  and  all  iorts 
of  hardware,  cabinet  and  uphoKlery  ware, 
&c.  cheaper  and  better,  and  on  longer 
credit^  from  the  Englirti  mtinufadurer, 
than  any  of  their  own  people  could,  or  at 
leaft  did  afford  to  make  them.  Why  then 
are  the  Englifh  afraid  of  luch  rivals  as 
thefe  at  a  foreign  market,  who  are  not 
able,  at  lead  are  not  willing  to  fupply 
even  their  own  markets  as  cheap  as  we 
fell  to  them?  And  is  it  not  like  to  an  in¬ 
fatuation  in  the  Englifh  merchant  and 
manufadurur,  to  oppofc  the  demands  of 
the  Irifli  for  a  free  trade,  when  they  know 
already,  by  their  own  exntticnce,  that 
the  Irilh  cannot  ufe  fuch  a  liberty  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Engiiffi  ? 

XII.  Again,  and  to  turn  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  queffion— The  Irifh  demand  a 
free  trade,  efpecially  for  the  exportation 
of  their  own  manuffuftures,  meaning  to 
get  rich  by  their  exports^  or  at  lead  to  pay 
thereby  for  their  imports  ; — otherwife 
they  mud  necefiariiy  anil  condantly  he 
great  lofers,  and,  in  time,  become  a  bank¬ 
rupt  nation.  Be  tfus  demand  granted  to 
♦  hem  in  its  full  extend  and  according  to 
their  hearths  defire.  Eut  what  ufe  dt  they 


intend  to  make  of  this  libertv 
intend,  they  tell  you,  toexpo.t  their  ,  "'' 
manutadluies,  and  partiailariv  ,  “ 
woolens,  of  which  liberty  they  are  ^ 
barred,  Iho’  granted  to  then.  I.y  tl,e„„a 
prrrv, deuce  of  God;  and  therefore 
to  be  alienated  or  curtailed  by  anvimw, 
whatever.  Confeqt.entlv,  till^hev!!.' 
reftored  to  the  full  enjoyment  ol  theVr 
natural  rights,  they  will  enter  into  affo 
cialions,  not  to  import,  ufe,  or  corlume 
ar.y  ot  the  mercha^ndize  or  manufaflur„ 
of  Great  Britain. 

But,  gentlemen  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland,  permit  me  to  fay,  that  you  need 

not,  if  you  •'^re  fure  of  your  premifes,  pro. 
ceed  with  that  violence  to  your  cosidu- 
fions.  Foi  the  cafe  doth  not  require  any 
fuch  extremities.  Therefore  1  beg  leave 
to  afk,  Do  your  tradefmen  and  mechanics 
make  or  manufu^Iure  woolen-  and  other 
goods  for  your  own  confimption  either 
cheaper  or  better  than  voii  can  purchafe 
the  like  from  Great  Britain  ?-~Ordothey 
give  longer  credit  to  the  retailers  of  them  ? 
—it  tt.ev  do  either  of  thefe  things,  that 
circumffance  alone  is  a  fnfficient  bar  a- 
gainff  ‘hr  impor  alion  of  Britilh  mai.ufac- 
tiires;  foj  no  man  would  import  to  his 
own  lofb  ;  and  you  need  nnt  haverecourfe 
to  any  other  meafures.  Why  then  doynu 
affbeiate  ?  And  what  end  can  that  anfwes 
hut  to  teach  the  common  peofileto  break 
out  into  riots  and  infiirrcdtions,  which, 
fooner  or  later,  will  turn  againft  yoir- 
felves  ?  But  if  the  fai^t  is,  that  you  arc  not 
able  to  manufacture  as  cheap  as  you  can 
buy,  how  can  you  exped  to  rival  Great 
Britain  in  her  foreign  trade,  when  yni 
cannot  meet  her  on  equal  terms  even  in 
your  own  market  ? — I  do  not  mention 
this  by  w'ay  of  objection  to  your  general 
demand  (for  I  approve  of  the  principle, 
though  not  of  the  mode}— hut  I  only  do 
it,  in  order  to  ffiew,  that  you  have  grofs- 
ly  miftaken  the  nature  of  the  diiooler 
under  w'hich  you  labour,  and  that,  like 
many  other  empirics  in  commerce,  a* 
well  as  in  phyfic,  you  apply  «a  remedy, 
which,  at  beff,  can  only  ikiii  over  an  old 
fore,  that  will  break  out  again,  uilleadot 
mending  and  purifying  the  conftitut.on. 
— In  ihort,  the  true  caiife  of  the  p  'verty 
anil  diffreflcs  of  Ir<land  muff  be  fought 
for  in  Ireland  itfelf,  and  not  elfevrhere. 
But  alas  i  while  even  a  lliadow  of  a  prC' 
tence  remains  for  accufing  others,  you 
will  not  accufe  yourfclvcs. 

C  A  s  s  A  N  n  p.  .“t  • 
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